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Generating  Brain  Power  for  1950 


Back  of  this  monogram  are  the 
accumulated  experience  and  skill 
of  the  ivorld's  largest  organization 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
electrical  materials  and  appliances. 
Always  and  everywhere  it  is  a safe 
guide  to  electrical  ipiality  ami 
dependability. 


The  chief  operating  require- 
ment of  the  General  Elee- 
tric  Company,  and  of  the 
electrical  industry  in  general 
is  not  horsepower,  but  brain 
power. 

This  requirement  must  be  con- 
tinuously anticipated.  The 
leaders  of  tlie  future  must  not 
only  he  horn,  hut  made.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  General  Electric 
Company  maintains  at  Schenec- 
tady and  elsewhere  a post-grad- 
uate college  of  electrical  science 
which  has  achieved  a unitpie 


position  in  the  engineering 
world. 

The  faculty  includes  inventors 
and  engineers  of  international 
distinction  and  authority.  The 
students — more  than  400  of 
them  are  enrolled  every  year — - 
are  the  picked  graduates  of  the 
best-known  American  and 
foreign  technical  schools  and 
universities.  The  graduates  pro- 
vide not  only  this  Company  hut 
the  electrical  industry  in  general 
with  many  of  its  most  valuable 
leaders. 
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Oberlin  Dry  Cleaning  Co. 

(Opposite  Postofflee) 

Best  and  Quickest  Service 
All  Work  Done  in  Our  Own  Plant 
Twelve-hour  Service  if  Necessary 
Evening  Gowns  and  Dress  Suits 
Given  Special  Attention. 

PHONE  181  AUTO  SERVICE 


If  you  need  anything  from  a 

Drug  Store 

Try 

TOBIN’S 

25  West  College  Street 

We  are  Agents  for 

Crane’s,  DeKlyn’s,  and  Liggett’s 
CHOCOLATES 


ROSS 

Formerly  Rivers 

Always  the  Best  in 
SHOE  SHOE 

REPAIRING  SHINING 

40  South  Main  St. 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


FOR  SALE 

New  Modern  House,  vapor  heat, 
two  baths:  good  lot,  fine  location 
in  west  part  of  Oberlin. 

Several  fine  vacant  lots. 

REASONABLE  TERMS 

J.  L.  EDWARDS 

30  East  College  Street 


THE  JOHN  LERSCH  CO. 

ELYRIA,  OHIO 

EVERYTHING  IN  DRY  GOODS— LADIES’ 
AND  CHILDRENS  WEARING 
APPAREL 


The  right  styles  at  the  right  time 
and  at  the  right  prices. 

Mail  Orders  Given  Special  Attention 


“You  Will  Be  Interested  to  Know” 

What  is  Happening  on  the 
Campus  at  Oberlin 

(Dean  Xhoinas  W.  Graham  this  month  presents  a digest  of  a statement  recently  formulated  by 
the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Theology. — W.  F.  B.) 


POINTS  OF  INTEREST 

1.  The  School  of  Theolog}-  is  one  of  seven  interdenominational  seminaries  in  the  United 

States.  It  is  the  only  one  west  of  the  Alleghenies,  east  of  the  Rockies,  and  north  of  the  Mason 

Dixon  line. 

2.  It  is  situated  in  a distinct  population  area  of  approximately  eleven  million  people,  which 
is  increasingly  demanding  such  a center  of  interdenominational  training  as  Oberlin  provides. 

3.  In  this  territor}'  the  movement  toward  church  federation  and  church  union  is  unusually 
strong.  Oberlin  is  a factor  in  advancing  this  movement. 

4.  The  School  of  Theology  in  its  suburban  location  affords  its  students  splendid  laboratory 
opportunity  in  Cleveland,  Lorain,  Elyria  and  the  smaller  towns  and  villages  nearby  while  pro- 
viding the  chance  for  careful  study  away  from  the  distractions  of  urban  life. 

5.  The  School  is  in  immediate  contact  with  the  four  greatest  problems  facing  the  Ameri- 
can church:  the  student  and  the  church,  the  church  in  the  small  town,  the  church  in  the  chang- 
ing countr_v  community,  and  the  church  in  the  city. 

6.  The  great  majority  of  the  churches  in  America  are  in  similar  communities.  Their  leader- 
ship is  important.  Experience  shows  they  are  best  served  by  men  who  have  not  been  thoroughly 
urbanized  by  training  in  a great  city  center.  Oberlin  men  and  women  are  meeting  this  vital 
need.  Out  of  the  last  542  enrolled  between  1900  and  1926  seventy  are  working  in  cities  of 
100,000  or  more.  The  rest  are  in  towns  and  rural  parishes. 

7.  The  School  of  Theology  conceives  its  major  task  to  be  the  preparation  of  men  and  women 
for  the  parish  ministry.  Its  new  curriculum  affords  a sound,  progressive,  well  unified  program 
of  training  in  all  the  essentials  for  a successful  parish  ministry. 

8.  The  close  relation  of  the  School  of  Theology  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and 
the  Conservatory  of  Music  makes  possible  an  unusual  enrichment  of  the  theological  cur- 
riculum. 

9.  As  a pioneer  in  the  field  of  racial  understanding  and  adjustment  Oberlin  has  rendered 
distinguished  service.  The  School  of  Theology  is  contributing  largely  in  the  interracial  field. 

10.  'File  School  serves  an  international  group.  The  present  student  body,  though  small,  is 
gathered  from  five  continents. 

11.  'I  he  School  of  'Fheology  has  made  large  contributions  to  the  life  of  the  American  Church. 
It  has  been  a pioneer  in  church  development,  in  the  improvement  of  methods  of  theological  in- 
struction, in  moving  on  from  the  traditional  to  a more  moilern  curriculum. 

12.  7'lie  School  of  'rheology  is  ambitious  to  continue  its  “honest  and  friendly”  service  in 
the  field  of  religion;  to  maintain  a faculty,  scholarly,  evangelical,  eager  for  the  highest  ami  best 
religious  experience;  to  enlist  a student  body  substantial  in  character;  not  desirous  of  ]>Iace,  but 
delennincd  to  give  sound  trained  Icadcrshij)  to  devclo))ing  the  ideals  of  ilie  church. 
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Dr.  Edmund  D.  Soper,  new  president  of  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University,  chose  as  the  subject  of  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress, "Academic  Freedom  in  a Chris- 
ACADEMIC  tian  College.”  It  was  not  academic 

FREEDOM  IN  freedom  in  the  university,  or  academic 
A CHRISTIAN  freedom  in  teaching,  hut  academic  free- 

COLLEGE  dom  in  a Christian  College  that  con- 

cerned him.  He  made  it  quite  clear 
that  he  stands  for  academic  freedom,  but  he  also  made 
it  clear  that  a Christian  college  should  expect  on  the  part 
of  its  faculty  a certain  conformity  to  Christian  ideas  that 
may  not  be  required  in  another  type  of  institution.  He 
said  in  part; 

"The  Christian  college  possesses  the  right  to  control  its 
teaching  and  it  is  duty  bound  to  do  so,  in  order  that  it  may 
fulfill  the  intention  of  its  founders  and  the  purpose  of  those 
who  have  sacrificed  for  it.  It  must  be  able  to  give  assurance 
to  parents  and  friends,  as  well  as  to  students  themselves, 
that  influences  which  prevail  shall  be  truly  Christian. 

"There  is  no  hint  that  men  will  be  asked  to  change 
their  opinions,  or  to  do  violence  to  their  convictions.  No 
one  is  to  be  asked  to  live  a life  of  intellectual  restraint. 
What  is  desired  is  to  discover  those  who  have  come  to 
their  permanent  life  attitudes  and  find  themselves  in 
accord  with  the  Christian  principles  on  which  the  college 
rests,  who  know  they  can  be  truest  to  themselves  and  will 
be  under  the  least  restraint  when  they  enter  the  fellowship 
of  a faculty  whose  guiding  principles  are  determined  by 
their  loyalty  to  Christ  and  his  teaching. 

"The  college  is  not  merely  an  intellectual  machine;  it 
has  a soul  which  must  be  nourished.  A professor  must 
feel  as  much  at  home  in  the  chapel  as  he  does  in  the 
laboratory,  for  worship  is  as  essential  to  a Christian  col- 
lege as  lectures  and  classroom  discussions. 

“The  college  professor  has  to  deal  with  young  life  at 
a very  impressionable  age.  He  has  to  do  with  attitudes 

and  aims  as  well  as  with  examinations  and  lectures 

If  that  be  true,  there  is  nothing  else  to  do  than  to  look 
for  men  who,  in  addition  to  scholastic  attainment,  have 
that  something  which  makes  them  intelligent  and  sym- 
pathetic guides  to  young  men  and  women  in  the  deeper 
problems  of  life.” 

The  University  of  Michigan  will  lose  a liberally-minded, 
fearless  educator  as  its  president  when  the  resignation  of 
Dr.  Clarence  Cook  Little  be- 
PRESIDENT  LITTLE  comes  effective  next  summer. 
TO  LEAVE  MICHIGAN  Most  of  our  educational  institu- 
tions are  conservative  and  hide- 
bound. Tradition  rules  supreme.  Change  is  not  wanted. 
The  way  of  the  reformer  president  is  hard. 

Dr.  Little  had  advanced  ideas  on  education  and  other 
matters.  His  suggestion  of  a University  College  was  unac- 
ceptable. his  request  for  dormitories  met  with  opposition, 
his  advocacy  of  a tax  survey  was  rejected.  He  found  fac- 
ulty, students,  and  trustees  divided  in  their  allegiance  to 
him  and  his  policies.  He  found  the  opposition  strong 
and  vocal  so  he  decided  the  efforts  at  reform  were  not 
worth  the  energy  expended. 

One  will  recall  the  days  when  Michigan  and  Wisconsin 
were  the  outstanding  state  universities.  They  inaugurated 
new  things,  they  forged  ahead.  But  Michigan  settled  down 


and  when  a new  forward  looking  leader  came  along  she 
was  too  "sot”  to  get  up  and  follow. 

We  have  a boxed  statement  further  down  in  this 
column  that  we  hope  caught  your  eye  the  first  thing  as 
you  looked  at  the  page.  We  also  hope  that 
ARE  YOU  it  dented  your  consciousness  sufficiently 

DOING  SO  tor  you  to  stop  and  ponder  over  it.  Don’t 

just  get  educated;  keep  educated.  How 
many  of  us,  as  we  walked  across  the  old  chapel.  First 
church,  or  Finney  chapel  platform  and  were  handed  a 
diploma,  said,  "there,  thank  goodness,  my  study  days  are 
over;  here  is  the  sign  of  my  education.”  And  we  went 
forth  ready  to  rule  the  world  because  we  were  educated. 
We  were  the  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  holding  college 
degrees  and  we  were  to  be  leaders  of  mankind,  for  we 
had  a college  education.  Has  disillusionment  come  to 
some,  yes  to  many?  Surely  it  has,  and  largely  to  those 
who  treated  that  final  day  in  Oberlin  as  the  end  rather 
than  the  commencement  of  education.  Those  four  years 
in  Oberlin  were  only  the  days  of  learning  how,  the  basis 
of  education,  the  foundation  on  which  we  were  to  build. 

For  those  who  have  gone  into  teaching  it  has  not  been 
so  hard  to  keep  active  educationally,  but  for  those  who 
have  entered  business,  or  a profession,  or  home-making  it 
has  not  been  easy  to  lay  out  and  follow  an  educational  plan. 

The  large  share  of  us  have  never  since  that  June  day 
opened  a hook  in  algebra,  or  latin,  or  chemistry,  or  any 
other  of  our  college  subjects.  We  have  been  too  busy 
with  the  daily  grind.  Now  at  35,  45,  or  55  j^ears  of  age 
we  realize  how  little  we  have  progressed  intellectually. 
Few  of  us  can  stop  our  pursuit  and  go  to  college  again 
but  many  of  us  can  take  up  in  our  spare  time  (or  make  the 
time)  a definite  course  of  reading  and  study. 


DON’T  JUST  GET  EDUCATED; 
KEEP  EDUCATED 


Leading  universities  offer  home  study  courses,  there 
are  good  correspondence  schools,  and  as  a starter  there  is 
the  Suggested  Reading  column  in  this  magazine.  We 
wonder  how  many  are  making  use  of  this  column.  If  you 
are  doing  so  will  you  write  and  tell  us.  We  believe  in 
it;  we  want  to  know  who  share  in  this  belief. 

Dr.  Ernest  Cherrington,  general  secretary  of  the  World 
League  Against  Alcohol,  uses  the  figures  to  indicate  one 
of  the  benefits  of  prohibition.  How 
A DECADE  much  the  arid  condition  of  the  coun- 

OF  INCREASED  try  has  affected  school  and  college  en- 
ENROLLMENTS  rollment  is  hard  to  determine,  no  doubt 
it  has  been  a contributing  factor.  Mr. 
Cherrington’s  figures,  however,  are  most  interesting  in 
themselves. 

In  1915-16  there  were  259,511  students  in  the  colleges 
and  universities  of  America.  In  1925-26  there  were  822,895, 
a 300%  increase,  while  the  population  increase  was  less 
than  25%.  The  percentage  of  increase  was  practically 
the  same  for  men  and  women.  In  the  later  yeai's  there 
were  509,732  men  and  313,163  women  enrolled. 

The  children  between  the  ages  of  5 and  17  in  school 
show  an  increase  from  71%  to  81%. 


^ TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN  ^ 


On  Reading  Unreadable  Books 


“ I do  not  bite  my  nails  about  the  difficulties  I meet 
with  in  my  reading;  after  a charge  or  two,  I give  them 
over.  ...  I do  nothing  without  gayety.”  So  says  the  Sieur 
de  Montaigne.  So  would  say  many  an  avid  reader  of 
books  and  plume  himself  upon  his  freedom  from  the  con- 
ventional notion  that  a book  once  begun  must  be  read 
through  to  the  end,  however  bitter,  and  however  dull  the 
way.  There  is  such  a notion,  which  prevails  with  certain 
old-fashioned,  humdrum  people.  “A  book’s  a book,”  they 
cry  with  Byron,  “ although  there’s  nothing  in  ’t.”  They 
are  of  the  same  turn  of  mind  as  Newman’s  parson  who 
rebuked  his  son  for  complaining  of  the  badness  of  a ser- 
mon. “ My  dear  Charles,  all  sermons  are  good.”  This  is 
obviously  an  exaggeration,  natural  in  a clergyman,  but 
anyone  capable  of  making  it  would  be  capable  also  of  read- 
ing— and  reading  through — such  books  as  those  recom- 
mended by  Queen  Charlotte  to  Fanny  Burney,  The  Ser- 
vant's Fr'iend,  by  the  “excellent”  Mrs.  Trimmer,  and  Han- 
nah More’s  “laudable”  work  entitled  The  Influence  on  So- 
ciety of  the  Manners  of  the  Great.  I take  leave  to  doubt 
whether  Miss  Burney  herself  read  them  quite  through,  in 
spite  of  her  revered  Mistress’s  recommendation,  for,  after 
all.  Miss  Burney  was  the  author  of  Evelina  and  the  crea- 
tor of  “ the  Branghtons.” 

But  there  is  no  knowing  to  what  lengths  the  bookish 
conscience  may  drive  its  votary.  That  seductive  list  of 
works  mentioned  by  Thackeray  in  Vanity  Fair — Lady 
Emily  Sheepshanks’  The  Applei.ooma^i  of  Finchley  Com- 
mon, Miss  Arabella  Briggs’  Trills  of  the  Nightingale, 
Fleshpots  Broken,  or  The  Converted.  Ca/rmibal,  and  the 
touching  tract  for  servants  entitled  Cmcmhs  from  the 
Pantry — even  these  would  no  doubt  have  found  readers, 
if  only  Thackeray  had  taken  pains  to  write  them. 

For,  after  all,  any  book  is  readable  that  is  well  writ- 
ten— I almost  said,  independently  of  subject  or  substance. 
The  trouble  is  that  so  few  books,  comparatively  speaking, 
are  well  written — I mean  vividly,  concretely,  personally 
written.  Of  course,  just  now,  I am  not  thinking  of  novels. 
Most  serious  books,  it  sometimes  seems,  are  written  in 
that  weird  dialect  that  Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch  has  hap- 
pily named  “ jargon.”  The  voice  of  the  writer  issues  from 
them  as  though  muffled  in  cotton  wool.  Canon  Liddon 
once  remarked  of  a theological  work  ascribed  to  Dr.  West- 
cott:  “This  is  the  kind  of  book  which  a little  fog  writes  and 
dedicates  to  a Great  Fog.”  Yet  even  such  books  And  readers, 
and  readers  who  enjoy  and  think  they  understand  them. 

The  reason  why  there  are  almost  no  unreadable  French 
books  is  that  they  are  all  so  superlatively  well  done.  No 
matter  what  the  subject,  fiction,  biogi-apby,  history,  phi- 
losophy, theology — I am,  of  course,  thinking  only  of  prose 
— a French  book  will  almost  always  make  an  English  book 
on  the  same  theme  sound  a little  bungling  and  untidy. 
But  this,  like  everything  else,  may  be  an  illusion.  Mrs. 
Woolf,  at  least,  whom  I admire  so  much  and  quote  so  often, 
professes  to  think  so.  In  a recent  article  in  The  New 
Rejmblic  she  suggests  that  French  books  only  seem  more 
admirable  than  English  because  one  does  not  quite  under- 
stand the  language  in  which  they  are  written.  I am  loth 
to  believe  this,  just  as  I am  loth  to  believe  that  other  hard 
saying  of  hers,  that  an  American  can  not  really  compre- 


hend English  literature — perhaps  for  the  same  reason. 
She  may  of  course  be  right,  though  I remember  that  De 
Quincey  long  ago  intimated  that  one  of  the  reasons  fcur 
the  supposed  greatness  of  Greek  literature  is  the  difficulty 
of  the  language.  This,  I am  sure,  is  nonsense. 

We  have  all,  except  the  completely  irresponsible,  had 
experiences  with  unreadable  books,  books  that  we  have 
attacked  again  and  again,  only  to  find  them  at  last  un- 
manageable. The  trouble  is,  we  can  not  be  sure  that  one 
more  attempt  would  not  have  done  the  trick,  and  that  by 
failing  to  make  it,  we  have  not  deprived  ourselves  of  a 
great  and  lasting  pleasure.  We  have  not,  some  of  us, 
many  more  years  in  which  to  read,  and  while  this  is 
a reason  for  not  wasting  them  on  unreadable  books,  it  is 
also  a reason  for  not  overlooking  readable  ones.  I dislike 
to  think  that  when  I depart,  I shall  leave  unread  so  many 
books  that  might  have  made  me  a better  and  a happier  man. 

The  same  book  at  different  times  is  a different  thing. 
Its  interest  depends,  in  part  at  least,  upon  our  health,  our 
mood,  the. context  in  which  we  read  it,  the  experience  of 
others  with  it,  though  the  experience  of  books  is,  of  course, 
incommunicable.  The  interest  of  them  depends  finally 
upon  one’s  own  experience  of  life.  A book  the  first  pages 
of  which  lead  me  into  a land  of  enchantment  shall  lead 
you  nowhere.  A description  that  is  to  you  so  vivid  as  to 
be  all  but  visible  and  tangible  may  be  to  me  words  on 
paper.  You  shall  see  wide  meadows  lying  under  a level 
sun,  or  hear  the  sound  of  falling  water,  or  smell  the  scent 
of  dried  herbs  in  an  attic,  while  I turn  the  page  in  despair. 
There  are,  then,  no  unreadable  books.  There  are  only 
books  that  are  unreadable  by  you  or  me. 

With  what  curious  hesitation  and  misgiving  one  takes 
up  a book  to  which  one  has  been  attracted  by  the  subject 
or  the  author  or  the  praise  of  a friend!  In  youth,  to  be 
sure,  one  opens  it  gaily,  trustingly,  without  fear.  But 
after  many  years  and  many  disappointments  have  taught 
one  to  be  wary,  one  reads  the  first  sentences  or  pages  ten- 
tatively— balanced  on  one  foot,  so  to  speak,  ready  to  start 
away  at  the  first  hint  of  boredom  or  thwarted  anticipa- 
tion. One  has  goaded  oneself  so  many  times  through  the 
pages  of  a book  that  one  “ ought  to  like,”  only  to  be  con- 
vinced at  the  end  that  one’s  first  impulse  to  hurl  it  away 
ought  to  have  been  obeyed.  Now  and  then,  at  rare  inter- 
vals, the  first  sentences  or  pages  go  “ straight  to  the  spot,” 
and  one  reads  on  with  growing  satisfaction,  sure  that  one 
is  safe.  Sometimes  even  this  assurance  is  fallacious.  A 
book  wili  break  down  or  disintegrate  in  the  middle,  or 
even  in  the  final  paragraphs;  so  there  is  really  no  way  of 
being  sure  that  one  has  found  the  right  book  until  one 
has  read  the  very  last  syllable.  The  Sophoclean  injunc- 
tion to  call  no  man  happy  until  he  is  dead  applies  to  books 
as  well  as  to  men.  Perhaps  we  should  all  emulate  an  old 
and  valued  friend  of  mine,  a voracious  reader,  who  never 
admitted  that  she  was  reading  a book.  She  was  always 
reading  in  it. 
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Amusement  On  the  College  Campus 

A Chapel  Talk  by  Professor  Kemper  Fullerton 


There  are  two  forms  of  intolerance  to  which  we  are 
all  more  or  less  exposed  — Youth’s  intolerance  of  Age 
and  the  Elders’  intolerance  of  Youth.  Y'outh  is  apt  to  re- 
gard Age  as  mossback,  and  Age  is  inclined  to  look  upon 
Youth  as  silly.  I do  not  propose  to  attempt  any  final 
judgment  upon  these  conflicting  opinions,  though  I am 
Inclined  to  think  the  intolerance  of  Youth  is  more  ex- 
cusable while  the  intolerance  of  Age  has  better  reasons. 
I would  remind  Youth  of  the  Proverb  that  "the  rolling 
stone  gathers  no  moss,”  which  certainly  implies  that  the 
failure  to  gather  moss  is  in  a measure  discreditable;  and 
I would  also  humbly  suggest  that  a bank  of  soft,  green 
moss  is  a very  lovely  thing.  On  the  other  hand,  for 
Age  to  be  intolerant  of  Youth  is  less  excusable  than 
Youth’s  intolerance  of  Age,  because  Age  has  once  been 
young  and  should  remember  and  understand,  whereas 
Y'outh  has  not  yet  had  the  experience  of  Age.  How  can 
it,  therefore,  understand?  Further,  there  is  a distinction 
in  silliness  which  Age  should  keep  in  mind.  Some  silli- 
ness is  simply  the  expression  of  sheer  stupidity  and  this 
is  always  difficult  to  put  up  with.  But  sometimes  Age 
takes  that  for  silliness  w'hich  is  nothing  but  a gay  ir- 
responsibility due  to  abounding  health,  and  I am  inclined 
to  think  that  hours  of  silliness  in  this  latter  sense  are 
occasionally  (with  emphasis  on  the  qualifying  word)  good 
for  us  all.  All  of  which  is  said  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
ease  the  way  tor  a word  of  warning  about  amusement. 

I raise  the  query,  which  is  often  raised  by  those 
unfortunates  who  have  reached  my  stage  of  decrepitude, 
whether  amusement  in  the  student’s  life  is  not  overdone. 
I fancy  I can  hear  someone  say:  \\Tiy  is  he  going  to  trot 
out  such  a spavined  old  platitude  as  that?  It  reminds  of 
those  New  Year’s  resolutions  which  are  already  jaded 
before  January  is  half  over.  Well,  I will  tell  you  why. 

THE  LOVLIEST  CREATIONS  OF  GREEK 
IMAGINATION 

One  day,  while  reading  Coleridge’s  Aids  to  Reflection, 
I chanced  upon  an  etymology  of  Amusement  which  set 
me  thinking.  Amusement  — that  means  away  (apart) 
from  the  Muses.  The  Oxford  dictionary  gives  another 
definition  which,  I suppose,  purports  to  be  more  scientific 
but  is  not  halt  as  nice.  Away  from  the  Muses!  And 
who  may  they  be?  They  are  among  the  loveliest  creations 
of  Greek  imagination,  which  is  the  same  as  saying  that 
they  are  among  the  loveliest  creations  of  human  thought, 
goddesses  of  song,  of  poetry,  of  science,  of  art,  of  the 
dance,  nine  of  them  altogether.  And  what  beautiful,  liquid 
names  they  bear!  Clio,  the  muse  of  history;  Euterpe,  the 
muse  of  lyric  poetry ; Thalia,  of  comedy;  Melpomene,  of 
tragedy;  Terpsichore,  of  the  choral  dance;  Erato,  of  love- 
poetry;  Polyhymnia,  muse  of  the  sublime  hymn  or  ode; 
Urania,  muse  of  astronomy  which  stood  for  all  the  wonder 
of  the  kosmos,  the  fair  world  of  order;  Calliope,  the  muse 
of  epic  poetry  — all  children  of  Mnemosune  — that  is, 
memory.  They  were  the  patronesses  of  all  the  most 
beautiful  and  wonderful  things  in  this  beautiful  and  won- 
derful world.  Amusement,  away  from  all  these?  Is  that 
what  amusement  is,  and  is  that  what  we  desire?  I think 
I hear  some  audacious  young  person  remind  me  that  there 
is  Terpsichore  and  we  certainly  still  enjoy  the  worship 
of  her.  But  do  we?  Is  our  dancing  a rite  which  this  par- 


ticular goddess  would  approve,  or  is  it  a rite  which  she 
would  disapprove,  simply  amusement,  something  really 
apart  from  her  worship?  I suggest,  when  the  Greek 
thought  of  dancing,  he  thought  of  its  beauty,  the  beauty 
of  rhythmic  motion,  dancing  sunshine,  dancing  leaves  on 
a tree,  a dancing  wave,  dancing  youth,  all  lovely  things. 
When  ’V\'’ordsworth  sang 

My  heart  with  pleasure  thrills 
And  dances  with  the  daffodils 
he,  too,  was  worshipping  at  the  shrine  of  Terpsichore. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  thought  that  in  speaking  in  this 
way  I have  reached  the  silliness  of  second  childhood 
which  is  more  distressing  by  far  than  the  silliness  of 
Y^outh.  But  the  fact  is  I am  groping  after  an  idea.  I 
think  it  is  this.  Amusement,  if  Coleridge’s  etymology  is 
accepted,  is  too  often  pleasure  reduced  to  the  lowest 
plane,  bereft  of  beauty,  of  grace,  of  refinement,  of  thought. 
It  was  Pope  who  said  that  “Amusement  is  the  happiness  of 
those  who  cannot  think.”  It  is  something,  therefore,  in 
which  the  Muses  have  no  share.  For  remember  that  the 
Muse,  in  Greek,  probably  means  the  Thinker.  We  who 
cultivate  the  Muses  here  in  college  are  to  cultivate  the 
higher  forms  of  pleasure  and  the  only  forms  which  will 
not  finally  cloy,  the  forms  in  which  thought  is  an  element. 
It  is  this  absence  of  the  ennobling  factor  of  thought  in 
one’s  life  of  which  Rupert  Brooke  was  thinking  when  he 
characterized  the  American  business  man  as  “one  in 
whose  life  exhilaration  and  depression  take  the  place  of 
joy  and  sorrow.”  In  exhilaration  and  depression  there  is 
no  enrichment  in  life  as  there  is  in  joy  and  sorrow. 
The  former  sensations  are  largely  physical,  not  so  the 
latter.  These  are  spiritual. 

THE  SIRENS  CAME  TO  GRIEF 

There  is  another  group  of  maidens  known  to  Greek 
mythology.  They  are  the  Sirens  and  the  story  is  told 
that  they  once  competed  with  the  Muses  and  came  to 
grief.  That  will  always  happen.  If  you  give  yourselves 
over  to  amusement,  to  pleasure  apart  from  the  Muses,  you 
expose  yourself  to  the  voices  of  the  Sirens  and  those 
who  fail  to  stop  their  ears  with  cotton,  as  the  wise 
Ulysses  did,  will  go  upon  the  rocks. 

“Runnin’  wild,  lost  control, 

Runnin’  wild,  mighty  bold; 

Feelin’  gay  and  reckless  too. 

Care-free  all  tbe  time,  never  blue; 

Always  goin’  I don’t  know  where. 

Always  showin’  that  I don’t  care; 

Don’t  love  nobody,  it  ain’t  worth  while. 

All  alone,  runnin’  wild.” 

There  is  the  song  of  one  who  has  listened  to  the  Jazz 
Siren.  How  unspeakably  sad  it  is! 

Don’t  love  nobody,  it  ain’t  worth  while 
All  alone,  runnin’  wild. 

But  even  if  you  are  spared  this  tragedy  and  wreck 
of  life,  the  surest  way  to  become  what  you  so  much 
despise  at  present,  a mossback,  is  to  indulge  only  in  those 
pleasures  which  are  simply  amusements,  in  those  pleas- 
ures, that  is,  which  have  no  thought  in  them,  no  spiritual 
elevation,  no  nourishment  for  the  higher  life.  MTiat  a 
dismal  thing  a dull  and  listless  old  age  is,  an  old  age  of 
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boredom!  Why  insure  it  by  indulging  only  in  amuse- 
ment when  you  can  secure  an  ever  increasing  interest  in 
life  by  cultivating  the  Muses.  You  remember  what  Words- 
worth once  said: 

"My  heart  leaps  up  when  I behold  a rainbow 
in  the  sky, 

So  was  it  when  my  life  began,  so  is  it  now 
I am  a man, 

So  be  it  when  I shall  grow  old  or  let  me  die.” 

To  preserve  the  joy  and  freshness  of  youth’s  sensitiveness 
into  old  age  — that  is  by  no  means  an  unworthy  aim  in 
life.  But  it  cannot  be  accomplished  if  youth  spends  all 
its  time  and  energy  in  amusement,  in  a life  apart  from  the 
Muses.  If  you  have  already  so  deadened  your  natural 
sense  for  simple  and  lovely  things  that  Wordsworth’s 
suggestion  of  the  throb  of  delight,  even  down  to  old  age, 
to  be  felt  in  seeing  a rainbow  is  meaningless  to  you — 
well,  I can  only  say  I am  sorry  for  you,  and  I am  sorrier 
still  -when  I think  of  your  children  that  are  to  be.  Dare 
I end  with  a still  more  earnest  suggestion? 

WISDOM 

The  Hebrews  had  no  such  beautiful  conception  as  the 
Greek  conception  of  the  Muses,  but  they  had  an  equiva- 
lent which  Onds  a point  of  attachment  to  the  Greek  idea 
of  the  Muses  as  Thinkers  and  which  I would  also  commend 
to  your  attention.  Grace  and  beauty  were  not  the 
primary  characteristics  of  this  Hebrew  muse,  however. 
She  was  somewhat  austere  of  aspect,  at  least  at  first 
glance.  They  called  her  Wisdom,  But  listen  to  what  is 
said  of  her. 

“At  first  she  will  walk  with  him  in  crooked 
ways. 

And  bring  fear  and  dread  upon  him. 

And  torment  him  with  her  discipline, 

(a  word  that  should  be  restored  to  the 
vocabulary  of  ethics  and  education) 

Until  she  may  trust  his  soul. 

And  try  him  by  her  judgments. 

Then  will  she  return  again  the  straight  way 
unto  him. 

And  will  gladden  him  and  reveal  to  him  her 
secrets.” 

RELIGION  ON  THE  CAMPUS 
In  a recent  Review  editorial  there  is  the  following 
significant  comment  upon  an  equally  significant  contri- 
bution: "It  is  probably  true  that  the  reason  religion  in 
the  broadest  sense  ....  is  not  a serious  consideration 
with  most  students  is  that  there  is  no  crying  need  for  it 
on  the  campus,”  and  the  editorial  writer  suggests  that 
this  situation  is  simply  a fact  to  be  accepted.  This  is  a 
serious  situation,  but  it  is  even  more  acute  than  is  here 
described.  Not  only  on  our  campus,  but  In  the  great 
currents  of  the  world’s  thought  that  swirl  around  our 
quiet  retreat  there  also  seems  to  be  little  feeling  of 
need  for  religion,  On  the  one  hand  our  material  life  is, 
for  the  most  of  us  of  the  middle  classes,  increasingly  easy 
and  sufficing,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  great  religious 
traditions  of  our  Western  civilization  seem  to  be  loo 
clouded  with  doubt  by  the  findings  of  science  to  furnish 
us  with  a support  which  we  think  we  do  not  really  need 
anyway.  What  I wish  to  do  today  is  to  protest,  not  so 
much  against  the  situation  itself,  as  against  the  com- 
placency with  which  it  is  accepted. 


It  is  the  fashion  at  present  to  dismiss  God  with  a 
supercilious  smile  and  the  fact  of  sin  with  a sneer.  Pro- 
fessor Harry  Barnes  is  the  latest  to  deliver  finalities  on 
these  subjects  before  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science.  Of  course  there  is  no  God.  Sin, 
however,  is  technically  defined  by  the  Westminster  Shorter 
Catechism  as  "any  want  of  conformity  unto  or  trans- 
gression of  the  law  of  God.”  Hence  if  there  is  no  God 
there  is  no  sin.  Q.  E.  D.  The  sense  of  sin  (Mr.  Barnes 
appears  to  admit  the  sense  of  it  though  not  the  fact 
of  it)  is  merely  "a  psycho-physical  attribute  of  adolescent 
sentimental  development.”  Apparently,  therefore,  it  won’t 
bother  you  much  after  you  have  secured  your  A.B.  degree. 
The  Decalogue,  he  goes  on  to  say,  “ is  the  product  of  a 
semi-barbarous  people  and  should  be  overhauled  by  sci- 
entific and  sociological  experts,”  and  " Christian  solemnity 
should  be  exchanged  for  the  joy  of  living.”  Just  what  the 
joy  of  living  involves  Mr.  Barnes  does  not  tell  us  pre- 
cisely, though  he  suggests  that  it  implies  a golden  mien 
between  Immanuel  Kant  and  Patty  Arbuckle.  Now  what 
I object  to  most  in  Mr.  Barnes  and  the  gentleman  of  whom 
he  is  a type,  the  Menckens,  the  Louis  Brownes  and  the 
rest,  is  their  jauntiness.  The  longer  I live  the  more  I 
distrust  smartness  as  a way  of  salvation.  It  is  the  men 
who  have  suffered  who  have  most  helped  the  world.  I 
cannot  find  any  indication  that  these  men  have  suffered. 
They  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  what  they  have  lost, 
the  richness  and  nobility  of  the  Christian  inheritance. 
They  lump  it  all  under  Puritanism  or  Methodism  and  let 
it  go  at  that.  I doubt  if  any  of  them  would  understand  that 
profoundly  sad  but  beautiful  line  of  Robert  Browning  in 
a poem  which  reluctantly  suggests  that  the  doubts  of 
religion  might  become  hardened  into  fact. 

All  my  days  I’ll  go  the  softlier,  sadlier 

For  that  dream’s  sake. 

The  intellectual  freedom  which  has  been  gained  by 
this  class  of  modernists  and  of  which  they  are  so  very 
proud  has  been  too  cheaply  bought  to  be  of  any  real 
value.  And  being  cheap,  it  is  far  more  likely  to  shift 
its  moral  centre  of  gravity  from  Immanuel  Kant  toward 
Fatty  Arbuckle  than  to  turn  from  Fatty  toward  Immanuel. 

A SUPER-MODERNIST 

But  there  is  one  of  these  modernists,  one  of  the  most 
advanced  of  them  all,  who  is  of  a different  calibre,  who 
faces  with  a mental  integrity  which  cannot  but  be  pro- 
foundiy  respected  what  modernism,  as  identified  with  the 
purely  scientific  and  intellectualist  movement,  really 
means.  He  rejects  religion  intellectually,  but  he  realizes 
lohat  he  has  lost.  There  is,  it  I do  not  misread  him,  a 
yearning  after  w'hat  has  departed,  just  as  I believe  in  the 
hearts  of  every  one  of  you,  when  in  a casual  moment  you 
are  honest  with  yourselves,  there  comes  a wistfulness,  a 
yearning  for  some  sustaining  force,  you  hardly  know  what, 
outside  yourselves. 

This  super-modernist  to  whom  1 refer  is  Joseph  Wood 
Krutch,  the  dramatic  critic  of  the  Nation.  In  a series  of 
articles  appearing  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  during  the 
last  two  years  he  has  analysed  Modernism  and  told  us 
just  what  we  may  expect  from  it.  He  shows  that  the 
same  mode  of  argument  which  wmuld  dismiss  God  out  of 
the  universe  would  also  eliminate  every  faith  and  ideal 
from  life.  The  only  real  thing  is  nature,  the  nature  with 
which  the  laboratory  deals,  the  nature  which  can  be 
weighed  and  measured,  (be  nature  whicli  has  quantity  but 
not  quality.  For  while  nature,  as  he  tells  us,  "Is  marvel- 
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ously  ingenious  in  devising  means,  she  is  barren  of  ends, 
and  quality  has  to  do  with  ends."  Nature  with  its  mys- 
terious powers  fills  every  nook  and  corner  of  this  earth 
with  life,  hut  when  the  question  is  raised,  AVhy?  nature 
has  no  answer.  All  that  is  connected  with  purpose,  with 
quality,  is  imposed  upon  nature  by  the  imagination  of 
men.  There  is  nothing  in  nature  to  correspond  to  it. 
Hence  as  a purely  mental  product  without  any  tangible 
basis  in  nature,  all  this  realm  of  value  and  ideal  is  illusion, 
a striking  contrast  with  the  doctrine  of  maya  or  illusion  in 
Indian  theology.  There  the  unideal  is  illusion;  here  the 
ideal  is  illusion.  There  is  no  justice,  no  mercy,  no  right- 
eousness in  nature.  These  are  figments  of  the  human 
mind,  without  reality.  He  does  not  argue  the  elimination 
of  God.  To  do  that  is  no  longer  a necessity  in  our  en- 
lightened age.  He  does  suggest  the  argument  tor  the 
elimination  of  morals  as  implying  any  authoritative 
standards.  The  thing  can  be  managed  quite  easily. 

History  shows  that  books  which  claim  to  be  authori- 
tative revelations  of  God’s  will  are  not  really  such.  An- 
thropology and  history  combined  show  that  there  is  no 
continuity  in  moral  standards.  What  was  regarded  in 
one  age  as  wrong,  in  another  age  is  held  to  be  right.  All 
morals  are  but  social  habits  and  habits  change.  Honor, 
patriotism,  even  respectability,  are  swept  into  the  dis- 
card. As  for  the  soul,  it  disappears  altogether  in  the 
analysis  of  the  laboratory  and  will  and  consciousness 
themselves  becomes  a species  of  illusions. 

THE  VAST  EMPTINESS  OF  LIFE 

But,  as  I have  already  said,  Mr.  Krutch  is  well  aware 
of  what  he  calls  “the  vast  emptiness  of  life”  which  re- 
sults from  these  eliminations.  Their  values  he  repeat- 
edly admits.  Only,  when  tested  by  the  purely  rationalist 
method,  they  are  all  equally  unreal,  equally  illusion. 
In  two  remarkable  articles,  the  first  on  Love  — or  the 
Death  of  a Value,  the  second  on  The  Tragic  Fallacy,  he 
shows  with  appalling  clearness  just  what  happens  w'hen 
we  give  ourselves  over  to  the  unchecked,  unsupplemented 
power  of  rationalism. 

Romantic  love  — it  was  scarcely  known  among  prim- 
itive peoples.  The  Chinese  still  set  more  store  by  par- 
ental love  than  they  do  by  marital  love.  Love  as  we  know 
it  has  only  gradually  developed  out  of  the  biological  de- 
mand of  life.  In  the  process  it  has  surrounded  itself  with 
taboos,  as  the  Modernists  are  pieased  to  speak  of  them, 
veiled  itself  in  mystery  (romance)  and  taken  on  a whole 
series  of  associated,  transcendental  values.  But  in  the 
imperious  Modernist  demand  for  freedom  all  the  mystery 
and  romance  of  love,  all  its  transcendental  values  are 
dissipated.  Love  becomes  free,  yes,  — and  common! 

And  what  is  the  result.  “No  inhibitions,”  Krutch  tells 
us,  "either  within  or  without  restrain  [these  advanced 
modernists]  but  they  are  asking  themselves.  What  is  it 
worth?”  “Love,  reduced  to  a purely  physical  basis,  be- 
comes to  an  Aldous  Huxley,  carrying  out  the  principles 
of  his  grandfather  to  their  logical  conclusion,  or  to  a 
Hemmingway, ' I quote  Krutch  still,  “at  times  only  an 
obscene  joke.”  Krutch  admits  that  the  illusion  of  love  as 
a value  has  been  one  of  the  most  helpful  and  beautiful 
of  all  our  illusions,  but  with  restraints  abandoned  and 
freedom  gained  by  the  aid  of  scientific  analysis  “each 
of  these  modernists,”  he  goes  on  to  say,  “has  refused  to 
surround  love  with  mystical  implications  and  each,  look- 
ing at  it  as  a mere  biological  fact,  has  found  it  ridicu- 
lous and  disgusting.” 


I turn  to  the  prayer  book  and  read  in  the  order  of 
the  marriage  service:  “I,  M.  take  thee,  N.,  to  be  my 
wedded  wife,  to  have  and  to  hold  from  this  day  forward, 
for  better  or  worse,  tor  richer  or  poorer,  in  sickness  and  in 
health,  to  love  and  to  cherish,  till  death  us  do  part,  ac- 
cording to  God’s  holy  ordinance,  and  thereto  I plight 
thee  my  troth.”  That  is  love  with  mystical  implications, 
undoubtedly.  But  are  you  ready  in  the  interest  of  a sup- 
posed liberty  to  abandon  the  beauty  of  it  touched  with 
sacredness,  for  an  experience  which  will  surely  end  in 
degradation?  Krutch  ends  his  article  on  love  with  these 
terrible  words;  “We  have  grown  used  to  a Godless  uni- 
verse, but  we  are  not  yet  accustomed  to  one  which  is 
loveless  as  well,  and  only  when  we  have  so  become  shall 
we  realize  what  atheism  really  means.” 

\\T3  HAVE  LOST  THE  SENSE  OF  THE 
DIGNITY  OF  MAN 

In  his  article  on  The  Tragic  Fallacy,  by  which  he 
means  the  imputation  to  humanity  of  a nobility  not  in- 
herent in  it,  Krutch  is  equally  searching.  He  raises  the 
question  why  no  great  tragedies  are  written  today,  like 
those  of  Sophocles  or  Shakespeare.  His  answer  is,  be- 
cause we  have  lost  the  sense  of  the  dignity  of  man. 
Great  tragedy  can  only  be  w-ritten  when  the  inherent  nobil- 
ity of  man  is  presupposed.  Great  tragedy  is  only  great 
when  it  leaves  the  reader  with  a certain  sense  of  ex- 
ultation in  the  realization  that  the  human  soul,  in  spite 
of  all  outward  failure  and  suffering,  has  triumphed.  It 
takes  a man  of  heroic  mould  to  be  the  hero  of  great 
tragedy.  But  man  is  no  longer  heroic.  The  “cosmic  per- 
spective” (Barnes)  which  we  have  gained  through  sci- 
ence, with  its  numberless  galaxies  of  stars,  millions  of 
light-years  distant,  suggests  that  God,  to  return  to  Mr. 
Barnes’s  phraseology  once  more,  “has  little  solicitude  for 
our  petty  and  ephemeral  planet.”  But  if  so,  what  takes 
place  upon  this  planet  is  still  less  significant.  Human 
history  becomes,  in  the  words  attributed  to  Balfour,  “a 
rather  disgraceful  episode  on  one  of  the  minor  plan- 
ets. Man  himself  sinks  into  insignificance  and  sooner 
or  later  we  will  all  come  to  “lead  trivial  lives  be- 
cause we  are  trivial  people”  — to  quote  from  that  terrible 
play  of  Somerset  Maughan,  The  Circle.  Great  tragedy 
cannot  be  written  in  such  an  atmosphere.  And  Krutch 
compares  the  magnificance  of  Hamlet  out  of  Elizabethan 
England  with  what  he  regards  as  the  greatest  tragedy  of 
modern  times,  Ihsen’s  Ghosts,  in  which  the  hero,  who 
has  inherited  from  his  father  an  unmentionable  disease 
that  is  sapping  his  reason,  gets  his  mother  to  poison  him, 
a perfectly  futile  outcome  that  leaves  not  exultation  but 
only  depression  behind  it.  When  man  no  longer  believes 
in  his  own  significance,  the  most  pitiable  and  the  most 
glorious,  the  most  cruel  and  the  moat  merciful,  the  most 
lovable  and  (he  most  baffling  of  all  the  works  of  God  will 
cease  to  be. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  attempt  any  refutation  of  the 
modernist  position.  From  the  point  of  view  of  a purely 
scientific  and  intellectualist  approach  to  the  problems  of 
life,  it  is  a strong  position.  But  a process  of  argument 
which  leads,  ultimately,  to  a complete  devaluation  of 
life  and  turns  all  human  ideals  into  illusion  must  have  a 
defect  in  it  somewhere.  The  mind  by  the  power  of  imagi- 
nation creates  all  tliese  glorious  illusions,  these  castles 
in  the  air  which  Krutch  again  and  again  admits  are 
necessary  if  life  is  to  be  endurable  and  organized  society 
is  to  be  preserved  in  any  decency.  The  same  mind  by 
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the  power  of  rationalization  destroys  these  castles  and 
drives  us  out  homeless  into  the  desert  and  the  dark.  The 
mind  generates  faith  and  hope  and  love  and  the  same 
mind  gnaws  at  them  until  only  shreds  are  left.  We 
are  cannibals  who  devour  our  own  mental  processes  in- 
stead of  our  own  flesh  and  blood.  It  is  grotesque  and 
horrible.  Krutch,  himself,  at  times  seems  to  suggest  that 
there  must  be  some  w'ay  out,  that  the  intellectualist  po- 
sition in  itself  is  not  sufficient.  It  is  Jowett,  the  great 
Master  of  Balliol,  who  tells  us  that  “pure  thought  alone 
is  ineffectual.”  Nature’s  urge  for  life  is  also  a tact  as 
Krutch  admits  and  human  life  is  also  a fact.  But  with- 
out its  faiths  and  its  ideals  human  life  would  cease  to  be 
human. 

THE  TRANSCENDENTAL  ELEMENT 

I believe  less  and  less  that  man  can  live  a man’s  life 
by  pure  reasoning  alone.  Logic  works  precisely  only 
when  dealing  with  abstractions.  It  is  always  qualified  by 


life.  Man  is  a kind  of  monkey-wrench  thrown  into  the 
perfect  order  of  nature.  Where  he  appears  “the  mys- 
tery of  lawlessness”  enters  and  logic  ceases  to  be  su- 
preme. Man  cannot  solve  his  problems  by  adjusting  him- 
self simply  to  the  order  of  nature.  There  is  a trans- 
cendent element  in  him  that  refuses  to  be  completely 
standardized  to  the  level  of  an  orderly  animal  existence. 
It  is  that  transcendental  element  that  craves  religion,  that 
craves  value  in  life.  Here  in  Oberlin,  as  in  all  colleges, 
the  general  approach  to  the  various  fields  of  knowledge 
is  the  intellectual  approach.  This  is  proper  but  it  is 
onesided.  Jowett  tells  us  again  that  “the  secret  of  com- 
bining feeling  and  intellect  seems  to  be  lost  in  modern 
times.”  It  must  be  recoverect.  You  may  not  be  aware 
of  it,  but  you  do  need  the  balance  of  religion,  especially 
on  a college  campus.  For  this  reason  our  chapel  was 
erected,  in  accordance  with  the  beautiful  dedicatory  in- 
scription in  its  vestibule,  not  only  “that  a son  might 
honor  his  Father,”  but  “that  the  youth  of  this  Foundation 
of  learning  may  daily  meet  to  worship  God.” 


Some  Things  as  They  Were  a Spell  Ago 

By  the  Editor  of  the  Rochester  Alumr.i  Review 


By  substituting  Obei'Hn,  Hobbs,  Park  Hotel  in  the 
proper  places  yo7i  will  have  many  interesting  recollections 
as  you  read  Hugh  A.  Smith's  reflections  on  things  of 
twenty-five  years  ago. 

V 

Twenty-five  years  ago  this  last  fall  the  editor  entered 
the  University  of  Rochester.  This  is  not  a fact  of  very 
special  concern  to  our  vast  body  of  readers,  but  we  find 
it  the  occasion  lor  some  rather  tall  reflecting.  In  God’s 
great  storehouse  of  time,  commonly  called  eternity, 
twenty-live  years  are  as  the  flicker  of  a flea’s  eyelash.  In 
geological  chronology  they  are  scarcely  a split-second. 
Nevertheless,  twenty-five  years  comprise  a quarter  of  a 
century,  the  major  unit  by  which  human  history  is 
measured.  And  of  man’s  allotted  span  they  constitute 
quite  a sizeable  fraction  — rather  depressingly  sizeable, 
in  fact. 

Our  bromidic  soul  rises  in  panic  to  proclaim  that  a 
man  is  as  young  as  he  feels,  and  from  the  standpoint  of 
demonstrated  futility  we  feel  much  younger  now  than  in 
those  omniscient  years  of  real  youth.  Yet  a whole  lot  of 
water  has  gone  over  the  dam  since  the  fall  of  1903.  We 
sometimes  feel  as  though  the  w'hole  dam  had  been  dyna- 
mited. Perhaps,  then,  at  this  milestone  we  may  be  par- 
doned for  indulging  a literary  gymnastic,  quite  popular 
just  now,  and  checking  up  on  our  retrospect  of  a few 

things  as  they  were. 

TRANSPORTATION  PEDIBUS 

Take,  tor  instance,  the  matter  of  personal  transporta- 
tion. It  was  more  biological  than  mechanical,  in  our 
freshman  days.  You  depended  very  largely  upon  your 
own  legs  or  those  of  a horse.  The  vermiform  appendix 
had  already  become  obsolete,  but  human  legs  were  still 
in  use  and  for  more  general  purposes  than  walking  out  to 
the  family  garage.  Weird  as  it  appears  now,  walking  was 
a popular  recreation,  as  well  as  a necessity.  Because 
the  fact  that  we  were  obliged  to  walk  four  miles  dally  in 
getting  to  and  from  the  campus  in  our  underclass  years, 
we  successfully  evaded  all  required  physical  education  of 
curricular  form,  receiving  full  credit  without  spending  one 


hour  in  a gymnasium  class.  Such  evasion  we  thought  a 
very  clever  stroke  then;  we  are  inclined  to  question  its 
cleverness  now. 

Of  course  there  was  one  mechanical  accessory — the 
ubiquitous  bicycle.  And  the  “w'heels”  of  that  day  were 
quite  an  index  of  character.  Swift  young  men  crouched 
double  over  low  ramshorn  handlebars,  while  they  man- 
fully propelled  lightweight  machines  geared  to  a ratio  of 
84,  or  higher.  They  were  known  as  “scorchers.”  While 
their  potential  destruction  of  pedestrians  was  naturally 
not  so  high  as  that  of  their  present-day  successor  of  the 
high-powered  motor  car,  their  intent  was  marked  by  the 
same  earnestness  of  purpose.  More  staid  and  stable 
characters,  such  as  college  professors  and  occasional  stu- 
dents with  a bundle  of  books  strapped  fore  or  aft,  rode  in 
a rigidly  perpendicular  position,  insured  by  high,  adjust- 
able handlebars.  Their  machines  were  geared  to  a mere 
68  or  72,  and  their  progress  was  in  every  respect  con- 
servative. 

MINISTERIAL  CONFISCATION 

The  ministry  really  put  a stop  to  our  o%vn  cycling  ex- 
periences. One  spring  we  were  a trifle  late  in  getting 
our  wheel  out  of  the  small  basement  room  of  a certain 
fraternity  house,  in  which  the  bicycles  of  the  brothers 
were  wont  to  hibernate  during  the  winter  months.  We 
found  that  a perfectly  good  but  broad-minded  ministerial 
student  had  preceded  us.  Feeling  the  urgent  need  of  a 
bicycle,  and  knowing  from  his  studies  that  the  Lord  helps 
those  who  help  themselves,  he  had  proceeded  to  build 
himself  a machine  from  the  best  parts  of  the  various 
wheels  in  the  storeroom.  Our  own  was  a recent  model, 
bequeathed  by  our  older  brother  before  his  departure  for 
New  York,  and  it  had  proved  disastrously  attractive.  We 
found  so  many  vital  elements  of  it  had  been  consecrated 
to  the  service  of  the  Lord,  that  we  reverently  decided  to 
walk  the  rest  of  our  way  through  college. 

GAS-DRIVEN  ANTIQUITIES 

As  for  automobiles,  comparatively  few  of  them  circled 
about  the  campus  drives  or  neighboring  streets — and  such 
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automobiles!  All  of  them  were  open,  very,  very  open. 
There  was  generally  a top,  but  so  effectively  folded  and 
battened  down  that  almost  any  thunder  shower  might 
spend  its  fury  before  a perspiratory  struggle  could  elevate 
and  anchor  it.  The  high  rear  seat  was  parted  in  the 
middle  and  entered  by  way  of  a flight  of  stairs  from  the 
back.  It  took  an  optimist  with  a strong  right  arm  to 
start  them,  a Heaven-born  mechanic  to  keep  them  going 
and  a Christian  Scientist  or  an  accident  to  stop  them. 
Any  country  highway  revealed  as  many  autoists  beside 
the  road  as  on  it,  performing  major  operations  on  the 
tires  or  concealed  ostrich-fashion  beneath  the  hood  or 
under  the  whole  contraption.  Nevertheless,  any  college 
boy  who  could  occasionally  drive  such  a family  chariot 
around  the  campus  circle  or  park  it  in  front  of  his  fra- 
ternity house  was  assured  ipso  facto  of  an  A-1  rating,  both 
financial  and  social. 

The  air  in  those  days  was  appreciated  almost  solely 
for  its  content  of  oxj'gen.  It  was  utilized  mostly  for  res- 
piration and  for  propelling  windmills,  kites  and  sail  boats. 
So  far  as  we  know,  the  radio  had  never  been  suggested  or 
even  dreamed  of.  There  was  more  static  in  human  life 
than  there  is  today,  but  it  was  on  the  ground.  Whatever 
information  we  drew  from  the  ambient  a little  birdie  or 
our  bones  had  to  give  us.  And  there  were  no  aeroplanes 
whirring  overhead  or  dropping  into  the  ocean.  The  traffic 
lanes  of  the  heavens  were  stilled  controlled  by  our  feath- 
ered friends,  or  by  the  imagination  of  such  men  as  Jules 
Verne  and  Mr.  Langley. 

The  dollar  was  still  a thing  of  might,  a real  agency. 
We  revered  it  with  such  pet  names  as  "cart-wheel,” 
"simoleon”  or  “iron  man,”  and  it  behaved  like  an  iron 
man.  It  would  buy  us  a real  shirt,  or  two  good  neck-ties, 
or  a fairly  respectable  hat,  or  four  hair-cuts.  It  would 
enable  us  to  climb  into  the  Ethiopian  paradise  of  the  old 
Lyceum  for  four  first-class  shows.  It  would  buy  us  a 
surprising  number  of  meals  at  a variety  of  restaurants. 

FREE  AND  EASY  EATING 

And  speaking  of  meals,  those  were  the  days  of  free 
and  easy  eating.  One  could  strain  the  belt  without  strain- 
ing the  pocketbook.  At  a well-known  and  perfectly  re- 
spectable restaurant  on  Exchange  Street  next  to  the  old 
Herald  office,  you  could  procure  a full-fledged,  “regular 
meal”  for  20  cents,  or  a six-meal  ticket  for  a dollar.  That 
restaurant  not  only  fed  indigenous  students  but  not  in- 
frequently succored  them  with  jobs.  You  ate  off  a regular 
table  cloth  with  a regular  napkin  in  your  lap,  your  vest 
or  your  collar,  according  to  your  bringing-up  or  degree  of 
discretion.  To  be  sure  both  the  table  cloth  and  the  at- 
mosphere bore  reminiscent  evidence  of  earlier  meals,  but 
you  could  completely  obliterate  your  appetite  for  the  time 
being  without  incurring  ptomaine  poisoning— and  that  is  a 
prime  desideratum  of  most  college  eating,  after  all. 

On  Sundays,  during  the  vacation  periods,  we  generally 
sought  a little  more  style  by  climbing  one  flight  of  stairs 
to  the  dining  room  of  the  Jackson  Temperance  Hotel  on 
East  Main  Street.  That  was  a real  stylish  place.  Not 
quite  so  many  previous  meals  were  registered  on  the 
table  cloths,  and  the  atmosphere  was  less  redolent.  There 
were  two  or  three  rocking  chairs  in  a small  sitting  room 
up  front,  where  you  could  rock  down  your  meal  before 
again  seeking  the  street,  and  the  whole  experience  played 
up  just  a bit  more  to  your  self-respect.  But,  of  course, 
for  such  luxury  you  had  to  pay  the  price.  Dinner  there 
cost  a straight  quarter-of-a-dollar,  with  no  discount  for 
long-term  contracts. 


Even  that  did  not  represent  the  pinnacle  of  self- 
indulgence.  On  very  special  occasions,  such  as  birthdays, 
holidays  and  the  like,  you  might  feel  justified  in  repairing 
to  the  old  VTiitcomb  House,  where  you  could  eat  yourself 
into  a state  of  cbma  for  just  50  cents.  You  were  handed 
a menu,  filling  a large  card  with  crowded,  8-point  type, 
and  you  could  eat  your  way  straight  through  it,  with- 
out regard  for  commas  or  semi-colons,  as  far  as  physi- 
cal endurance  would  permit.  It  did  not  necessarily 
prove  so  extravagant,  either,  for  you  might  not  be  in  a 
condition  to  absorb  any  more  “regular  meals”  for  another 
day  or  so,  at  least. 

But  enough  of  this  gastronomic  revery.  It  aggravates 
us  to  dwell  on  it,  for  at  the  Faculty  Club  today  it  costs 
nearly  as  much  as  that  Whitcomb  House  orgy  to  get  a 
shallow  plate  of  soup,  an  acute  triangle  of  pie  and  a glass 
of  milk. 

PRIMITIVE,  MYSTERIOUS  WOMEN 

Mention  of  aggravations  brings  us  naturally,  in  this 
comparative  commentary,  to  a consideration  of  the  fair 
sex.  Woman,  in  1903,  was  still  a glorious  mystery.  She 
neither  expressed  herself  nor  exposed  herself  as  she  does 
today.  She  rustled  when  she  walked.  Her  hair  was  long, 
and  her  skirts  and  sleeves  were  longer.  If  you  saw  a 
young  lady  with  her  hair  down  more  than  once,  you  were 
expected  to  marry  her.  Neither  Solomon  nor  a 33rd- 
degree  Mormon  could  meet  those  requirements  today. 
And  the  face  she  -wore  was  the  face  God  had  given  her, 
neither  lifted  nor  landscaped.  The  lip  stick  and  rouge  box 
had  not  begun  to  mingle  in  accredited  society.  As  for 
cigarettes?  But  why  bring  that  up? 

Music  was  music,  and  dancing  was  dancing.  The  bleat, 
blare  and  bray  of  the  saxophone  had  not  yet  been  heard 
in  the  land.  True,  we  had  our  rag-time,  fore-runner  of 
jazz,  but  we  differentiated  between  rag-time  and  music. 
Bald-headed  Babbits  had  not  taken  to  backing  fat  dow- 
agers around  a floor  in  the  name  of  Terpischore.  A lady 
attending  a dance  in  those  days  could  not  throw  her  clutch 
into  reverse  and  leave  it  there  for  an  entire  evening.  The 
pedestrian  type  of  dancing  was  quite  impossible  with  a 
couple  of  violins,  a cello  and  a clarinet  straining  such 
strains  as  “The  Rosary,”  Bartlett’s  “Dream,”  Hoffman’s 
“Barcarole,”  the  “Twelfth  Nocturne”  and  those  old 
“Violet”  pieces,  to  mention  only  a few  compositions  whose 
rhythmic  measures  are  heard  no  more  in  the  dance  halls 
of  today. 

As  for  the  more  intimate  relationships,  “necking”  and 
“petting” — common  in  Cleopatra’s  day  and  all  the  way 
back  to  Eden’s  bowers — were  practiced  then  as  now,  but 
under  less  specific  terminology  and  with  different  tech- 
nique. They  were  generally  known  as  courting  or  spark- 
ing. While  the  phrasaeology  was  Victorian,  the  general 
purpose  was  identical.  The  accessories  also  differed. 
There  was  no  parking  of  cars  in  dark  side-roads.  Driving 
a car  was  too  much  of  an  engineering  problem,  requiring 
too  much  concentration,  to  lend  itself  to  a strictly  ro- 
mantic program.  Nor  was  parking  a car  any  less  serious; 
there  was  always  the  grave  question  of  whether  or  not 
it  could  be  unparked. 

And  the  old  mare,  always  obsessed  with  the  homing 
instinct,  would  not  stay  parked.  If  suflficiently  phlegmatic, 
however,  or  properly  trained,  she  could  do  her  owm  steer- 
ing on  occasion.  Hence  the  best  technique  called  for 
reins  wrapped  around  the  whip-socket,  which  allowed  the 
arms  to  be  wrapped  around  something  more  responsive 
and  had  its  obvious  advantages  over  one-armed  driving. 
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Compared  with  the  present,  our  agencies  were  unques- 
tionably primitive  and  our  opportunities  restricted,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  the  young  men  of  our  day  got  results. 

EDUCATION  AND  FORCED  FEEDING 

Getting  started  in  college  was  also  a different  propo- 
sition twenty-five  years  ago.  We  had  graduated  from  the 
classical  course  in  “prep”  school;  hence  we  were  a candi- 
date for  the  arts  course  in  coliege.  For  the  arts  course 
was  a distinctly  classical  proposition.  To  enter  for  the 
A.B.  degree  we  had  to  offer  four  years  of  Latin  and  three 
years  of  Greek,  and  the  first  two  years  of  college  were  a 
continuous  round  of  those  two  moribund  tongues.  Today 
Greek  is  almost  as  dead  in  college  as  it  is  in  life,  being 
chiefly  in  evidence  over  the  doors  of  fraternity  houses, 
and  Latin  is  not  exactly  teeming  with  vitality. 

And  throughout  those  first  two  years  we  were  not 
asked  what  subjects  we  wanted  to  take,  as  underclassmen 
are  today;  we  were  told  what  we  had  to  take.  The  word 
"elective”  was  not  in  the  underclassman’s  vocabulary. 
We  could  elect  whether  to  come  to  college  or  go  to  work. 


and  we  could  elect  class  officers,  but  there  our  electing 
stopped.  Our  intellectual  noses  were  shoved  into  the 
educational  trough  and  held  there,  for  us  to  drink  or 
strangle. 

Furthermore,  we  were  compelled  to  stagger  along 
without  the  divining  benefit  of  any  intelligence  or  psy- 
chological tests.  Some  of  us  may  have  been  intended  by 
nature  for  plumbers  or  garbage  collectors,  but  we  went 
blissfully  ahead  studying  for  the  ministry,  the  law,  the 
teaching  profession,  or  what  have  you.  We  were  left  to 
demonstrate  our  natural  degree  of  boneheadedness  in  the 
classroom,  which  demonstrations  were  often  conclusive. 
Perhaps  this  was  a handicap  and  perhaps  not.  If  ignor- 
ance is  bliss,  why  monkey  with  intelligence  tests? 

Yes,  those  were  the  “good  old  days” — possibly,  hut 
we  hope  not.  For,  if  the  days  of  a quarter-century  hack 
were  better  than  those  of  1929,  civilization  must  be  slip- 
ping. And  we  hope  to  figure  as  one  of  its  atoms  for  at 
least  another  quarter-century  to  come.  May  it  not  start 
slipping,  therefore,  until  alter  we  have  slipped  out  of  it. 
Such  is  our  prayer,  and  such  our  expectation. 


A Sesquicentennial 
At  Vincennes,  Indiana,  February,  26 
By  Della  Purcell  Harding,  ’03 


Yesterday,  in  a gray  and  driving  rain,  I reached  Vin- 
cennes just  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  intrepid 
and  glorious  soldier,  George  Rogers  Clark,  took  Fort 
Sackville  and  claimed  “the  lands  north  of  the  Ohio,”  lor 
the  commonwealth  of  Virginia. 

The  town  was  bedecked  with  flags  and  bunting  in  his 
honor  and  the  thirteen  natives  on  my  Cincinnati  train  were 
the  rear  guard  of  a tiny  army  of  pilgrims  coming  home 
as  to  a shrine. 

The  ancient  French  flavor  of  the  place  which  lasted 
from  its  settlement  in  1731  until  oil,  automobiles,  cement, 
and  electricity  became  too  strong  for  it,  is  almost  gone, 
but  the  swiftly  flowing  Wabash  winds  between  the  Indiana 
hills  and  the  Illinois  prairie  much  as  it  did  when  Clark 
led  his  bedraggled  heroes  through  the  last  six  miles  of 
icy  water  to  demand  surrender  of  the  British  Commander, 
Hamilton,  lieutenant  governor  of  Detroit. 

The  river  was  “out  of  its  banks”  early  that  year  of 
1779  and  winter  holding  late,  so  the  young  Virginia 
planter  who  had  the  vision,  courage  and  determination 
which  added  the  Northwest  Territory  to  America’s  posses- 
sions incurred  hardships  which  undermined  his  magnifi- 
cent constitution. 

Virginia  forgot  him  when  she  ceded  the  new  lands  to 
the  American  government,  America  forgot  him  when  she 
received  the  gift,  colonized  and  developed  the  country 
which  is  now  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Wis- 
consin. 

These  five  state.s,  with  Virginia,  where  ho  was  born, 
and  Kentucky,  where  he  died,  bankrupt,  embittered,  and 
broken  in  health,  contend  for  the  honor  of  association  with 
his  name.  To  Homer  seven  cities,  to  George  Rogers 
Clark  seven  states,  containing  many  cities. 

All  these  states,  all  llmse  rich  and  powerful  cities, 
thousands  of  Americans  whose  happiness  now  rises  on 


the  hard-won  conquest  of  the  dauntless  Virginian,  are 
trying  to  make  amends  for  that  ancestral  neglect.  On 
the  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  triumph  at 
Vincennes  the  last  stroke  of  a soldierly  and  strategic 
campaign  which  meant  inestimable  things  to  America, 
opening  as  it  did  the  way  to  the  Louisiana  purchase  and 
western  colonization,  there  were  great  doings  in  eulog>' 
of  “ Captain  G.  R.  Clarke.” 

A commemorative  stamp  was  issued,  a parade  organ- 
ized, at  dinner  tables  all  over  the  town  speeches  were 
made  by  distinguished  visitors,  and  in  the  evening  every- 
body waded  and  splashed  through  the  rain  to  the  Coliseum, 
where  a pageant  pictured  some  of  the  episodes  in  the 
dramatic  life  of  the  hero  of  the  Northwest  Territory.  This 
was  the  “company  table,”  so  to  speak,  where  only  one- 
third  of  the  fifteen  thousand  who  wished  to  see  the  show 
might  avail  themselves  of  this  animated  history  lesson. 
The  program  is  to  be  repeated  for  the  rest  tonight  and 
tomorrow  night. 

Today  the  rain  is  over  and  that  rich  sunlight  which 
characterizes  the  Wabash  valley  in  the  spring  is  trans- 
figuring everything  — the  Cathedral  of  St.  Francis  Xavier 
at  the  foot  of  Second  street,  the  clock  tower  of  the  old 
Court  House  on  Seventh,  and  down  by  the  river  banks 
the  bright  twigs  of  the  willows  are  yellowing  lor  spring. 

The  government  has  appropriated  a tidy  sum  to  be 
spent  in  a gigantic  tribute  to  George  Rogers  Clark. 
Buildings  along  the  river  are  being  torn  down  to  make 
ready  for  a commemorative  boulevard  and  other  monu- 
ments of  glory. 

One  could  wish  that  the  young  soldier  who  conceived 
and  laid  before  Governor  Patrick  Henry  a daring  and  far- 
roaching  outline  of  conquest  in  the  year  1778  might  revi.^it 
the  scone  of  bis  emleavors  ami  once  again  catch  glimpses 
of  (Im  moon  when  it  “is  bright  tonight  along  the  Wabash.” 
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Plans  Announced 

The  College  has  decided  to  locate 
Its  Men’s  Campus  in  the  northern 
half  of  the  block  bounded  by  West 
Lorain  street,  North  Professor  street, 
Union  street  and  Woodland  avenue. 

Since  last  June  the  College  has 
gradually  been  buying  properties  lo- 
cated in  this  region  and  now  controls 
the  entire  frontage  of  this  block  on 
North  Professor  street  except  the 
Loveland  property  near  the  south  end, 
and  the  Vatican  near  the  north  end. 
On  the  Woodland  avenue  side  the 
College  now  controls  everything  north 
of  the  property  owned  by  Mrs.  Powell 
except  the  property  of  Professor  Cha- 
pin. The  College  also  controls  the 
entire  Union  street  frontage.  In  all, 
twenty-six  properties  have  been  pur- 
chased in  the  block  at  a total  cost  of 
?197,845.  The  College  will  receive 
possession  of  these  different  proper- 
ties at  various  times,  mostly  within 
the  present  year.  In  one  or  two  cases, 
however,  possession  of  a property  will 
not  come  to  the  College  until  1931. 

Preliminary  plans  for  a Men’s  Cam- 
pus were  formulated  last  year  by  a 
joint  faculty-student  committee  after 
study  of  recent  men’s  dormitories  in 
many  other  colleges.  Four  teams, 
each  consisting  of  a facuity  man  and 
an  undergraduate  man,  went  out  for 
the  purposes  of  this  study.  One  team 
visited  Harvard,  Yale  and  Princeton; 
another  Amherst,  Williams  and  Dart- 
mouth; another  Haverford,  Swarth- 
more  and  Johns  Hopkins;  and  an- 
other Wisconsin,  Northwestern  and 
Illinois.  As  a result  of  this  study  a 
report  was  drawn  up  providing  for  a 
very  interesting  and  varied  plan  of 
men’s  residence  halls,  including  some 
large  and  some  small  units.  A gift 
of  ?100,000  of  Andrew  H.  Noah  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  for  the  first  unit 
was  announced  last  year.  Now  that 
the  location  of  the  campus  has  been 
decided  on  it  is  hoped  that  other  gifts 
may  soon  be  obtained. 

'Two  possible  locations  were  consid- 
ered lor  the  Men’s  Campus,  the  one 
which  has  been  chosen  and  the  west- 
ern halt  of  the  block  where  the  Chapel 
and  other  college  buildings  now  stand. 
The  merits  of  the  two  locations  were 
discussed  at  a special  faculty  hear- 
ing, also  at  a special  meeting  at  which 
a group  of  men  students  talked  with 
the  committee  of  Trustees.  The  rea- 
sons favoring  the  selection  of  the  cam- 
pus chosen  were  mainly  the  natural 
relation  between  men’s  residence 


for  Mens  Campus 

halls  and  the  men’s  athletic  field,  and 
the  greater  desirability  of  the  Wood- 
land avenue  location  in  itself  as  be- 
ing off  the  line  of  through  traffic.  It 
was  also  found  more  feasible  finan- 
cially to  gain  control  of  this  property 
than  of  the  other  location. 

A number  of  the  properties  have, 
however,  been  bought  since  last  June 
on  the  western  half  of  the  Chapel 
block,  namely  properties  hitherto 
owned  by  Mrs.  Pyle,  the  United 
church,  Porter,  FYey,  Molyneaux,  Dun- 
ham and  Squire,  at  a total  cost  of 
.f65,100.  The  College  does  not  plan 
at  the  present  time  to  undertake  any 
new  development  with  regard  to  these 
properties. 

While  the  College  intends  to  start 
work  as  soon  as  possible  on  the  Men’s 
Campus  no  detailed  plans  have  as 
yet  been  formulated.  It  is  possible 
that  pending  erection  of  the  new 
buildings  some  of  the  houses  which 
have  come  into  possession  of  the  Col- 
lege will  be  temporarily  for  groups 
of  men. 


Contest  for  Ohio  School 
Orchestras 

The  first  Ohio  state  school  orches- 
tra contest  will  be  held  in  Oberlin  on 
Thursday  and  Friday,  April  25  and 
26,  under  the  auspices  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege. This  contest  is  state  wide  in 
scope,  and  prizes  will  be  awarded  by 
the  National  Bureau  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Music,  New  York  City. 

The  contest  is  divided  into  tour  sec- 
tions or  classes.  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  jun- 
ior high.  Preliminary  plans  call  for 
contests  in  classes  C,  D,  and  junior 
high  on  Thursday,  April  25,  begin- 
ning in  the  morning  and  continuing 
throughout  the  day,  all  orchestras  ex- 
cept the  winners  returning  home  that 
night.  Classes  A and  B will  contest 
Friday,  April  26. 

All  the  Cleveland  schools  are  ex- 
pected to  come  to  Oberlin  for  the 
contest.  Although  most  of  the  entries 
will  be  from  northern  Ohio,  some  of 
the  southern  Ohio  towns  have  al- 
ready shown  interest  in  coming.  It 
is  expected  that  there  will  be  about 
1,000  boys  and  girls  in  Oberlin  for  the 
contest. 

Plans  for  the  event  are  being 
worked  out  by  Professor  Arthur 
Williams,  head  of  the  wind  instru- 
ment department  of  the  Conservatory. 


Day  of  Prayer  Program 
Modified 

The  Day  of  Prayer  has  been  aban- 
doned as  a college  holiday  and  the 
number  of  meetings  in  connection 
with  it  curtailed. 

Dating  back  into  the  last  century 
it  has  been  customary  for  Oberlin  and 
many  other  colleges  to  observe  a day 
of  prayer  the  latter  part  of  February. 
There  was  usually  an  out  of  town 
speaker  who  came  to  the  campus  sev- 
eral days  preceding  the  Day  of 
Prayer.  He  conducted  evening  meet- 
ings; classes  sometimes  held  special 
prayer  meetings;  all  boarding  houses 
had  after  breakfast  services;  large 
meetings  were  held  the  morning  and 
evening  of  the  Day. 

Decreased  attendance  and  interest 
led  the  faculty  to  do  away  with  the 
Day  as  a holiday.  This  year  the 
special  speaker  spoke  at  chapel  two 
days  in  succession  and  held  meetings 
in  the  evenings.  The  afternoons  were 
open  to  private  interviews. 

The  speaker  was  Rev.  Harold  C. 
Phillips,  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Cleveland.  His  chapel 
talks  held  the  attention  of  his  audi- 
ence and  his  evening  talks  brought 
out  a goodly  number  of  students. 

An  editorial  comment  in  the  Re- 
view said  in  part:  “He  was  either 

more  inspired  by  the  Oberlin  student 
audience  than  the  majority  of  our 
speakers  or  else  he  brought  with  him 
some  stupendous  power.  He  com- 
pletely upset  in  the  face  of  strong 
Oberlin  intellectual  and  religious 
self-sufficiency  a tradition  of  failure 
for  Day  of  Prayer  programs.  And, 
what  is  more,  he  left  in  his  wake 
something  that  might  go  under  the 
old-fashioned  name  of  ‘inspiration.’  ’’ 


Graduate  Student  Wins 
Brodie  Prize 

Tze  T.  Chen,  a graduate  student, 
and  Douglas  Rugh,  ’29,  were  awarded 
first  and  second  prizes  respectively  for 
their  essays  in  the  contest  conducted 
by  the  Shansi  Memorial  Association. 
The  subject  of  the  essays  was  "Edu- 
cation in  China  since  the  Introduction 
of  Christianity  into  that  Country.” 

The  prizes  were  offered  for  the 
second  year  by  Don  Brodie,  ’ll,  of 
New  York,  and  consisted  of  $25  and 
$10.  Mr.  Chen  is  a graduate  of  Fukien 
University  and  is  doing  research  work 
in  Zoology.  His  paper  was  rated  by 
the  judges  as  exceptionally  fine. 
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Coming  Events  in  the  School  of  Theology 


April  10-1/  The  Haskell  Lectures.  Professor  Adolf  Deissmann,  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin.  “The  New  Testament  in  the  Light  of 
Modern  Research.” 

April  15  - 17  Annual  Conference  of  the  Congregational  Ministers  of 
Ohio. 

April  15-19 — “Recent  Discoveries  at  Ephesus.”  A course  of  lectures 
by  Dr.  Deissmann,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  excavations  now 
being  carried  on  at  Ephesus. 

April  15 — “The  Christian  Outlook  in  China.”  Address  by  Dr.  T.  Z. 

Koo,  National  Secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  China. 


Dr.  Deissmann 

Dr.  Adolf  Deissmann  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin  will  deliver  the  Has- 
kell lectures  in  the  Graduate  School 
of  Theology  April  10  to  19. 

Dr.  Deissmann  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  New  Testament  scholars 
in  Germany.  He  was  trained  in 
Tubingen,  Berlin,  and  Marburg,  and 
has  taught  in  Marburg,  Heidelberg, 
and  Berlin. 

He  is  a man  of  wide  general  inter- 
ests. As  a member  of  the  Universal 
Christian  Conference  on  Life  and 
Work,  and  of  the  World  Conference 
on  Faith  and  Order  he  has  taken  an 
important  part  in  the  movements  look- 
ing toward  a united  church.  During 
the  war  he  founded  an  “ Evangelical 
Weekly  ” whose  aim  was  the  uniting 
of  all  Christian  ministers  of  all 
countries  against  war.  After  the  war 
he  was  the  first  German  professor  to 
be  invited  to  lecture  in  England.  The 
lectures  given  in  response  to  that  in- 
vitation are  published  under  the  title 
“ The  Religion  of  Jesus  and  the  Faith 
of  Paul.” 

In  addition  to  his  many  other  in- 
terests, Dr.  Deissmann  has  attained 
a distinguished  standing  among  arche- 
ologists. He  is  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Ephesus  ex- 
cavations, and  has  been  mainly  re- 
sponsible tor  the  financing  of  that 
work  through  which  much  light  has 
been  shed  upon  the  early  Christian 
church. 

Though  coming  primarily  for  his 
courses  of  lectures  at  Oberlin  he  will 
visit  Harvard,  Yale,  Union  Seminary, 
Princeton,  Chicago,  anil  Wooster,  dur- 
ing the  five  weeks  of  his  stay  in 
America. 


Congregational  Conference 
During  three  days  while  Dr.  Deiss- 
mann is  in  oberlin  tiie  annual  con- 
ference of  the  Congregational  Min- 
isters of  Ohio  will  be  held.  Among 


those  on  this  program  will  be  Dr.  T. 
Z.  Koo,  National  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secre- 
tary of  China,  speaking  on  Some 
Problems  in  New  China;  Professor 
Fiske  on  the  Changing  Family;  Pro- 
fessor Youtz  on  Religion,  Delusion  or 
Depth;  Personnel  Director  J.  An- 
thony Humphreys  on  The  Personnel 
Idea  in  Education;  Professor  Horton 
on  The  Theology  of  Barth.  Professor 
Graham  will  have  charge  of  the  de- 
votional periods.  Dr.  Deissmann  wili 
be  on  the  program  twice  each  day. 


Faculty  Notes 

President  Wilkins  is  conducting  a 
seminar  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
cn  Mondays  during  April  and  May, 
commuting  between  Oberlin  and  Chi- 
cago every  week  for  that  purpose.  The 
subject  of  the  course  is  “Chronology 
of  the  Letters  of  Petrarch”  and  is  in 
the  department  of  Romance  Language 
and  Literature,  in  which  he  was  form- 
erly a member  of  the  faculty. 

President  Wilkins  and  Dean  Bos- 
worth  will  be  the  guests  and  speak- 
ers at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Ober- 
lin alumni  at  Chicago  April  8. 

Dean  C.  N.  Cole  and  Mr.  William 
H.  Seaman,  director  of  admissions, 
attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
North  Central  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools  in  Chicago 
March  13  • 15.  The  conference  fur- 
nished a common  meeting  ground  for 
colleges  and  high  schools  to  discuss 
general  problems.  Mr.  Seaman  vis- 
ited several  schools  in  the  vicinity 
of  Chicago  while  he  was  there. 

Professor  Clarence  Ward  talked  on 
the  Charm  of  French  Cathedrals  in 
Cleveland  February  21  before  the  So- 
rosis  club.  On  March  8 Mr.  Ward 
went  to  New  York  to  attend  th"  meet- 
ing of  the  committee  on  Advisory 
Grants  in  Fine  Arts  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation. 


Mr.  Charles  M.  Richards  of  the  de- 
partment of  Fine  Arts  left  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  semester  for  a 
year  of  study  abroad.  He  will  re- 
turn to  Oberlin  next  February. 

Professor  Clarence  Tucker  Craig  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  Theology  was 
one  of  the  speakers  last  week  at  the 
mid-winter  institute  of  the  Cleveland 
District  Epworth  League  at  Baldwin- 
Wallace  College. 

Dr.  Craig  represented  Oberlin  at  the 
installation  of  President  Soper  at 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University  February 
14  and  15.  Professor  Charles  G.  Rog- 
ers represented  Syracuse  University 
at  the  installation.  Dr.  Rogers  holds 
the  degrees  of  A.B.,  A.M.,  and  Sc.D. 
from  Syracuse. 

Professor  Oscar  Jaszi  gave  an  ad- 
dress on  the  “ Kellogg  Peace  Pact  and 
Recent  Political  Developments  In 
Europe  ” in  Lorain  on  March  4. 

Professor  P.  D..  Sherman  was 
elected  president  of  the  Rowfant  club 
of  Cleveland  recently.  The  Rowfant 
club,  founded  in  the  late  eighties,  is 
one  of  the  three  leading  groups  of 
bookmen  in  this  country,  with  an  hon- 
orary membership  in  England  and 
Spain. 

Dr.  W.  F.  Bohn,  assistant  to  the 
President,  left  March  20  to  spend 
three  weeks  in  California,  Washington 
and  Oregon  on  business  for  the  col- 
lege. 

Mr.  James  Husst  Hall  lectured  at 
Earlham  College,  Richmond,  Ind.,  on 
February  25,  speaking  at  the  chapel 
service  on  “ Religion’s  Debt  to  Music  ” 
and  in  the  afternoon  on  “Music’s  Debt 
to  Religion.”  Mr.  Hall  was  the  judge 
of  the  musical  contest  between  Elyria 
and  Lorain  high  schools  at  Elyria  on 
March  15. 

William  H.  Seaman,  Dr.  J.  Herbert 
Nichols,  Professor  Burtt  and  John  G. 
Olmstead  attended  the  sessions  of  the 
National  Education  Association  in 
Cleveland  February  26. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Wirkler  directed  the  choir 
of  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  of  Elyria  in  a rendition  of  the 
anthem  “ Twilight  and  Dawn  ” at  a 
special  service  on  March  10. 

Professor  Paul  S.  Peirce  returned 
to  Oberlin  the  first  of  February  after 
spending  seven  months  in  Europe.  He 
returned  on  the  “America”  which  res- 
cued the  crew  of  tlie  Italian  ship, 
"Florida.”  Mr.  Peirce  was  wirelessed 
by  the  New  York  Sun  and  Post  and  at 
their  request  furnished  them  articles 
concerning  tlie  rescue. 
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Suggested  Reading 

“To  kncno  and  to  have  lost  the 
power  of  learning,  to  be  educated  and 
to  be  unable  still  to  improve  one's  ed- 
ucation. is  to  bring  one's  life  to  a 
standstill,  and  the  right  name  for  that 
is  not  life  but  death.” — Benedetto 
Croce. 


Te.vdexcies  i.v  College  ai).mi.n'i.stka- 
Tio>',  by  R.  L.  Kelly.  Published  by 
the  author,  111  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York.  1925. — Pres.  Wilkins. 

A History  of  European  and  Ameri- 
can Sculpture  from  the  Early 
CiiiasTiAN  Period  to  the  Present 
Day,  by  Chandler  Post.  Harvard 
University  Press,  Cambridge.  An 
excellent  general  survey  of  Euro- 
ropean  and  American  sculpture 
since  Roman  times. — Prof.  Ward. 


Mu.sic  Teachers’  National  Assoch- 
tion  Volume  of  Proceedings  for 
1928,  K.  W.  Gehrkens,  editor.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Association,  86  Gillett 
St.,  Hartford,  Conn.  The  annual 
volume  published  by  the  M.  T.  N.  A. 
is  always  considered  one  of  the  im- 
portant books  of  the  year  about  mu- 
sic. Tliis  year’s  volume  is  histor- 
ical, being  a resume  of  musical  con- 
ditions in  America  during  the  last 
fifty  years.  I regard  it  as  the  most 
valuabie  volume  that  I have  ever 
edited.— Prof.  Gehrkens. 


Borgia,  by  Kiabund.  Chaidon-Verlag, 
Vienna,  The  recent  death  of  Kia- 
bund makes  this  novel  even  more 
interesting  because  it  is  his  last. 
It  is  the  story  of  the  rise  of  the 
House  of  Borgia  to  power  and  its 
rapid  disintegration.  In  spite  of 
the  obvious  decadence  of  certain 
specific  scenes  in  the  book,  there  i« 
an  interesting  moral  note  running 
through  the  whole.— Prof.  Danton. 

Max.milian  and  Charlotte  of  Mex- 
ico, by  Egon  Caesar,  Count  Corti, 
translated  by  Catherine  Alison  Phil- 
2 volumes,  Knopf,  New  York, 
la^s.  The  romantic  story  of  the 
would-be  founder  of  a Mexican  Em- 
pire, based  on  the  hitherto  secret 
archive  of  the  Hapsburg  family.— 
Prof.  Fletcher. 


The  N-'ture  of  the  Physical  World 
by  A.  S.  Eddington.  (The  Giffon 
Lecture,  1927.)  Macmillan  Com 
pany.  New  York.  1928.  $3.75.  ■■  i, 
these  lectures,"  says  Professor  Ed 
dington,  " I propose  to  discuss  som. 
of  the  results  of  modern  study  o 
the  physical  world  which  give  mos 
food  for  philosophic  thought.  Thi 
will  include  new  conceptions  in  sci 
ence  and  also  new  knowledge.  Ii 
both  respects  we  are  led  to  thinl 
of  the  material  universe  in  a wa’ 
very  different  from  that  prevailini 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century.”  Thi 
first  eleven  chapters  of  the  bool 
are  devoted  to  the  explanation  o 
the  new  physical  theories,  witl 


special  emphasis  upon  the  concep- 
tions which  seem  to  underlie  them. 
The  last  four  chapters  consider  the 
position  which  this  scientific  view 
should  occupy  in  relation  to  the 
wider  aspects  of  human  experience, 
including  religion.  Some  of  the  sub- 
jects with  which  the  author  deals 
are:  the  downfall  of  classical  phys- 
ics; relativity;  the  running  down 
of  the  universe  gravitation;  the 
quantum  theory  and  the  new  quan- 
tum theory;  Heisenberg’s  principle 
of  indeterminancy;  causation,  sci- 
ence and  mysticism.  Mr.  Eddington  is 
professor  of  astronomy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  and  is  one  of 
the  greatest  living  astrophysicists. 
His  book  is  authoritative  and 
can  be  recommended  to  all  persons 
who  desire  an  accurate  exposition 
of  modern  physical  science. — Prof. 
Tucker. 

Chrlstianity  in  Science,  by  Frederick 
DeLand  Leete.  Abingdon  Press, 
New  York.  $3.00.  Another  book 
from  a very  helpful  author.  It 
packs  into  ten  chapters  a very  good 
treatise  on  the  subject  by  a man 
who  is  conversant  with  science  and 
has  a keen  appreciation  of  the  great 
spiritual  values.  Some  chapter 
headings  are;  Science  and  Truth, 
Science  and  Christian  Ethics,  Sci- 
ence and  Faith,  Christian  Men  of 
Science,  the  Spirit  and  Service  of 
Science. — Prof  Hubbard. 

Economic  Foreign  Policy  of  the 
United  States,  by  B.  H.  Wallace. 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company.  1929. 
$4.00.  This  is  a book  of  peculiar 
value  to  all  citizens  wishing  to 
know  about  American  policies  relat- 
ing to  foreign  investment  and  for- 
eign trade  relations,  their  origins, 
evolution,  motivation,  and  bearing 
upon  problems  of  world  peace.  It  is 
clear,  interesting,  objective,  and 
fairly  comprehensive,  dealing  with 
European,  Asiatic,  Latin  American, 
American  and  colonial  aspects  of 
the  subject. — Prof.  Peirce. 


Anp  alumnus  who  wishes  to  read 
one  of  these  books  and  does  not  vxint 
to  buy  it  and  cannot  borrow  it  from 
his  home  town  library  can  obtain  it 
from  the  Oberlin  College  Library. 


Dear  Mr.  Olmstead: 

My  high  regard  for  the  editor  of  the 
Oberlin  .Alumni  Magazine  suffered 
momentarily  a fearful  shock  when  I 
discovered  that  the  Suggested  Read- 
ing list  in  the  March  issue  had  made 
me  say  that  the  recent  condensed  edi- 
tion of  PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY 
had  omitted  ” the  more  salacious  por- 
tions of  George’s  doctrine.”  At  first 
I wondered  if  you  had  suddenly  de- 
veloped some  hitherto  unrevealed 


Freudian  complex.  Then  I remem- 
bered that  I had  sent  the  offending 
sentence  to  you  over  the  telephone. 
In  defense  of  the  honor  of  a great 
American,  who  gave  his  life  to  a 
great  idea,  I should  like  to  remark 
that,  while  Henry  George  was  guilty 
sometimes  of  reasoning  that  was 
fallacious,  he  never  entertained,  in 
print  at  least,  a thought  that  was 
salacious. 

Harvey  A.  Wooster. 


College  for  Alumni 

Immediately  after  commencement 
next  June  President  Lewis  of  Lafay- 
ette College  hopes  to  persuade  a num- 
ber of  graduates  of  the  college  to  stay 
on  at  Easton  for  a week  to  attend 
the  first  session  of  the  "alumni  col- 
lege.” For  one  week  those  who  stay 
will  live  in  the  dormitories,  eat  at 
the  Faculty  Club,  attend  lecture 
courses,  work  in  the  laboratories,  play 
tennis  on  the  college  courts,  meet  on 
the  campus  for  song  at  evening  and 
otherwise  deport  themselves  as  they 
did  when  they  were  undergraduates. 

Dr.  Lewis  explains  his  plan  as  an 
attack  on  the  “camel  theory”  that  a 
man  can  store  up  enough  knowledge 
and  intellectual  stimulus  in  four  years 
to  last  a lifetime.  Alumni  who  seem 
to  know  of  the  existence  of  their  alma 
mater  only  when  it  has  a losing  foot- 
ball team  should  know  of  the  part  it 
plays  in  expanding  the  field  of  knowl- 
edge and  of  the  achievements  of  mem- 
bers of  its  faculty,  argues  Dr.  Lewis. 

This  may  all  be  true,  but  it  seems 
to  border  on  the  cruel  to  bring  grad- 
uates back  to  the  lazy,  carefree  at- 
mosphere of  the  campus,  the  spring- 
less beds  in  the  dormitory,  the  dron- 
ing classrooms,  for  one  little  week. 
What  man,  doubly  an  alumnus,  could 
ever  again  say  without  self-conscious- 
ness; “I  feel  just  as  young  as  I did 
twenty  years  ago?” — N.  Y'.  Tribune. 


Dear  Editor; 

I notice  that  the  professors  and 
the  officers  of  Oberlin  have  recently 
been  given  very  substantial  Increases 
in  salary.  What  has  the  college  done 
for  the  clerks  and  janitors?  Have 
the  men  who  do  the  dirty  work  like- 
wise been  increased  or  were  the  funds 
contributed  by  Hall  and  the  alumni 
just  for  the  intellectuals? 

Truly  yours, 

(Signed)  Interested. 
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Glee  Club  Concert  of  High 
Order 

The  annual  home  concert  of  the 
Women’s  Glee  Club  was  held  March 
16  in  Finney  Chapel.  Many  of  those 
who  have  attended  these  concerts 
regularly  since  the  founding  of  the 
club  ten  years  ago  felt  that  this  was 
the  best  concert  ever  given  by  the 
club. 


It  was  an  unusually  superior  pro- 
gram, excellently  rendered.  As  usual 
there  were  three  parts.  The  concert 
opened  with  three  numbers  by  women 
composers,  among  them  The  Foun- 
tain by  Dorothy  Radde  Emery,  c’22; 
Miss  Devona  Doxie  delightfully  enter- 
tained with  two  soprano  solos  and 
Miss  Helen  Rice  did  likewise  with 
piano  solos.  The  club  sang  two  Rus- 
sian songs,  and  The  Witches  Carni- 
val by  Fletcher. 

The  second  part  was  given  over  to 
a humorous  take-off  on  a recent  con- 
cert given  in  Oberlin  by  the  Societe 
des  Instruments  Anciens.  It  was  en- 
titled Symphonle  Domestlque  and  was 
rendered  by  the  Kitchen  Kabinet  Or- 
kestra.  The  girls  for  this  part  were 
dressed  in  white  skirts  and  dark 
coats  decorated  with  silver  spoons. 
Their  instruments  designed  and  made 
by  Richard  B.  Wirkler  were  composed 
of  frying  pans,  wash  basins,  funnels, 
clothes  baskets,  wash  tubs,  and  nu- 
merous other  kitchen  articles.  The 
romance  of  Robin  Adair  was  read. 


accompanied  by  the  “harmonious” 
orchestra  and  acted  in  several  parts 
by  individual  members  of  the  club. 
The  whole  scene  was  most  unique, 
ably  conceived  and  entertainingly 
executed. 

For  the  final  part  the  girls  appeared 
again  in  their  white  taffeta  gowns 
and  green  velvet  bows  to  sing  a group 
of  famous  songs  by  five  foreign  com- 
posers of  differing  nationalities. 

This  year  has  been  a very  active 


season  in  Glee  Club  work  on  the  cam- 
pus. Approximately  120  students 
have  been  engaged  in  the  training 
and  opportunity  which  this  kind  of 
activity  affords.  Each  of  the  varsity 
glee  clubs  have  a membership  of 
thirty-one.  The  two  Freshman  glee 
clubs  (men  and  women)  have  a mem- 
bership of  twenty-five  and  twenty- 
nine  respectively.  Mr.  John  E.  Wirk- 
ler is  in  charge  of  all  this  work;  for 
the  two  college  glee  clubs  he  acts  both 
as  manager  and  director.  The  two 
Freshman  Glee  Clubs  are  placed  un- 
der the  leadership  of  two  seniors,  who 
are  pursuing  a special  course  in 
music. 

The  concert  work  of  the  varsity 
clubs  is  as  interesting  as  it  is  exten- 
sive. The  Men’s  Glee  Cluh  uses  the 
winter  recess  for  its  annual  tour  and 
last  Christmas  journeyed  through 
eastern  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, District  of  Columbia,  Virginia, 
and  West  Virginia.  Many  important 
cities  were  on  the  schedule.  The 
Women’s  Glee  Club  is  to  be  absent 


during  the  spring  vacation  and  will 
appear  in  the  following  series  of  en- 
gagements: 

April  3— Conneaut,  Ohio 

4 —  Salamanca,  N.  Y. 

5 —  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 

“ 6 — Albany,  N.  Y. 

“ 8 — Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

9 — Rochester,  N.  Y. 

“ 10 — Warren,  Ohio. 

Both  clubs  throughout  the  year  ac- 
cept engagements  near  enough  to 
Oberlin  to  be  reached  without  absence 
from  regular  work. 

The  Annual  Home  Concert  for  each 
glee  club  is  no  doubt  the  high  point 
in  the  efforts  of  these  organizations 
and  this  year  both  glee  clubs  have 
been  very  successful  in  this  import- 
ant event.  The  Reunion  Glee  Club 
Concert  at  Commencement  time  marks 
the  close  of  the  academic  year  and 
also  brings  to  a strong  finish  the  con- 
cert season  of  glee  cluh  work. 

For  the  year  1929-30  it  is  the  plan 
for  the  Men’s  Glee  Club  to  arrange 
for  a concert  tour  through  the  East, 
including  the  states  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Con- 
necticut; the  winter  recess  extends 
from  Thursday,  December  19th  to 
Friday,  January  3rd.  The  Women’s 
Glee  Club  will  tour  southward  through 
Ohio  into  West  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky during  the  spring  recess,  which 
will  occur  about  the  first  week  in 
April.  Oberlin  Alumni  Chapters  or 
friends  who  desire  to  secure  either 
club  for  a concert  engagement  should 
communicate  with  Mr.  J.  E.  Wirkler. 


Information  Wanted 

Any  alumnus  whose  memory  dates 
hack  to  the  Civil  War  period  or  who 
otherwise  knows  anecdotes  relating 
to  Oberlin’s  share  in  the  anti-slavery 
campaign  will  do  a favor  by  sending 
them  to  the  Alumni  Secretary.  Miss 
Hosford,  who  has  \vritten  so  enter- 
tainingly for  the  magazine  the  past 
two  years,  has  consented  to  write  for 
us  regarding  Oberlin  and  the  .-Inti- 
Slavery  Movement.  She  wants  all  the 
information  that  our  readers  can  fur- 
nish her.  A few  of  the  older  ones 
can  give  first-hand  facts,  others  can 
pass  on  to  us  stories  as  told  by  their 
parents  or  others,  of  those  stirring 
days  in  Oberlin  just  before  and  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War. 


WOMEN'S  GLEE  CLUB 

Top  row — Estabrook,  Longfellow,  Lombard,  Bane,  Church,  Vance,  Dunn,  Kline. 
Second  row — Roberts,  Hopwood,  Rice,  Livingston,  Childs,  Frye,  Winchester, 
Dudley. 

Third  row — Hulley,  Williams,  Jones,  Henry,  Harris,  Grant,  Crosby,  Kelly. 
Bottom  row — Harter,  Doxie,  Houston,  Zannoth,  Sackett,  Moss,  Stratton. 
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Yale-Princeton  Game 
Honors  Awarded 

The  balcony  full  of  high  school  girls 
hanging  over  the  railing — with  here 
and  there  the  familiar  face  of  a not- 
so-old  grad — below,  the  pandemonium 
of  arriving  processions,  everything 
from  weddings  to  funerals,  in  the  pre- 
vailing color  schemes  of  Princeton’s 
orange  and  black  and  Yale’s  lovely 
blue — this  was  the  beginning  of  the 
evening  of  March  11.  Girls,  hundreds 
of  them,  massed  along  the  sidelines, 
cheered  madly  as  the  two  star  teams 
ran  out  on  the  floor. 

Quickly  the  game  started,  every- 
one was  laughing:  everything  was 

top-speed.  Yale  made  the  first  bas- 
ket, and  the  second;  Princeton  al- 
most caught  up — did — Yale  pushed 
ahead  again — so  the  evening  rushed 
on  in  a frenzied  constant  din  of  shrill 
noise.  The  mad  joy  of  each  additional 
point  was  almost  too  much  for  hu- 
man ears  to  bear.  The  girls  on  the 
floor  were  flashing  everywhere — spec- 
tacular passing,  brilliant  guarding, 
fast,  every  second  of  play,  until  the 
final  gun  closed  the  game,  with  the 
score  20  for  Yale,  18  for  Princeton. 

A special  feature  of  this  year’s  af- 
fair was  the  girls’  band.  They  wore 
the  men’s  satin-lined  capes,  march- 
ing in  with  a little  drum  major  who 
whirled  her  silver  baton  quite  as  clev- 
erly and  amusingly  and  stepped  quite 
as  high  as  any  drum  major. 

The  cheer  leaders,  three  for  Yale, 
in  white  trousers  and  shirts  and  blue 
suspenders,  three  for  Princeton,  in 
costumes  of  Spanish  gentlemen,  swept 
their  audiences  and  unified  their  en- 
thusiasm. 

Between  halves  several  girls  re- 
ceived recognition  for  athletic  achieve- 
ments. Loui.se  Williams,  ’29,  received 
the  “higher  award”  from  Dr.  Gertrude 
E.  Moulton  of  the  physical  education 
department,  “for  her  untiring,  faith- 
ful work  in  athletics— her  honesty 
and  sportsmanship.” 

This  “Higher  Award”  was  insti- 
tuted last  year  by  the  Women’s  Ath- 
letic Association,  to  be  awarded  an- 
nually to  those  seniors  who  during 
their  college  years  had  shown  out- 
standing ability  in  their  class  work, 
had  excelled  in  neuro-muscular  skill, 
and  had  excited  an  understanding 
leadership  marked  by  high  ideals. 
Gonna  Bell,  ’28,  of  Elyria,  Ohio,  and 
Elizabeth  Yeend,  ’28,  of  Ravenna,  Ohio, 
were  the  first  to  be  awarded  this 
recognition. 


Isobel  0.  Traquair,  ’29,  was  award- 
ed the  double  arm  band  for  an  addi- 
tional 700  points. 

Barbara  Clark,  ’29,  manager  of 
Yale-Princeton  this  year,  received  a 
badge  of  appreciation;  Marjorie  Es- 
tabrook,  ’30,  and  Ruth  Place,  ’29, 
spring  and  fall  tennis  champions  re- 
spectively were  awarded  a plaque  to 
be  hung  in  the  gymnasium;  Virginia 
Harris,  ’29,  archery  champion,  re- 
ceived an  archery  plaque.  A cup  was 
presented  to  the  sophomore  class  team, 
who  won  the  class  championship. 
The  names  of  new  O.  C.  members 
were  also  read. 


reading,  and  tested  to  see  how  much 
of  the  material  read  they  understood 
and  remembered.  They  practiced 
writing  compositions  and  doing  math- 
ematics problems.  And  they  heard 
lectures  on  habits,  attentiveness, 
mental  hygiene,  memorizing,  and 
choosing  a vocation. 

Students  who  went  into  training  for 
freshman  work  made  distinctly  better 
records  during  the  first  two  semesters 
than  the  same  type  of  students  who 
did  not  have  the  preliminary  train- 
ing, Dr.  Jones  states,  in  reporting  his 
experiment  in  the  Journal  of  Person- 


MEN’S GLEE  CLUB 

Top  row — Auten,  Weit,  Hudgins,  Brandes,  Koontz,  Hopwood,  Scarborough. 
Second  row — Burtt,  Owen,  Sedgemau,  Usher,  Wieland,  Ferguson,  Irvin, 
Thrasher,  Grant. 

Third  row — Dales,  Raymond,  C.  AVilliams,  Wirkler,  Collin,  Cairns,  Gay,  Adams. 
Bottom  row — Peterson,  Thomas,  T.  Williams,  Jones,  McCorkle,  Augustine, 
Olson. 


Low  Rank  Students  Have  A 
Chance 

Hope  for  students  who  are  anxious 
to  go  through  college  even  though 
they  are  labeled  by  intelligence  tests 
and  high  school  grades  as  “poor  col- 
lege risks”  is  held  out  as  a result  of 
an  experiment  in  intensive  training 
conducted  by  Dr.  Edward  S.  Jones, 
professor  of  psychology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Buffalo,  and  quoted  in  the 
Boston  Evening  Transcript.  Pro- 
fessor Jones  graduated  from  Oberlin 
in  1910  and  from  1917-23  was  assistant 
professor  of  psychology  here. 

Dr.  Jones  took  thirty-two  high 
school  graduates  who  ranked  with  the 
lowest  two-fifths  of  their  high  school 
class  and  gave  them  almost  a month’s 
course  to  fit  them  to  compete  wdth 
other  college  students.  They  were 
taught  how  to  take  notes  from  lec- 
tures. They  were  drilled  in  rapid 


nel  Research. 

At  Thanksgiving  time  only  eight  of 
the  thirty-two  were  warned  of  fail- 
ure in  two  subjects,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  second  semester  the  marks  of 
the  group  averaged  higher  than  in 
the  first  semester.  This  is  consid- 
ered particularly  encouraging,  since 
Dr.  Jones  states  that  “with  other  stu- 
dents there  has  been  found  no  sig- 
nificant difference  in  average  marks 
from  one  semester  to  the  next.” 

All  but  one  of  the  students  who 
had  the  pre-college  coaching  course 
improved  in  ratings  on  intelligence 
tests.  Dr.  Jones  reports.  This  is  at- 
tributed largely  to  their  intensive 
practice  in  rapid  reading,  in  under- 
standing directions,  focussing  atten- 
tion, and  in  setting  about  work  in  an 
orderly  manner. 


The  picture  of  the  Bergamo  Rug  in 
the  February  issue  was  inadvertently 
and  w'rongly  called  a “ prayer  rug.” 
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Washington  Birthday  Party  Abandoned 


On  February  22,  18S7,  a young  man, 
a member  of  ’90,  did  not  get  up  for 
breakfast 

“What’s  the  matter;  are  you  sick?” 

“ No.” 

“ And  you  weren’t  sick  and  skipped 
morning  prayers?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well,  aren’t  you  going  to  get  up 
and  go  to  your  classes?” 

“No.” 

“Why  not?” 

“ I’m  celebrating  Washington’s 
Birthday.  Do  you  think  that  I could 
be  so  unpatriotic  as  to  go  to  class  on 
such  a day  as  this?” 

The  members  of  the  class  of  1890 
realized  that  this  was  a good  and  holy 
cause.  Surely  this  youth’s  suffering 
was  to  some  avail.  (For  it  meant  suf- 
fering in  those  days  to  miss  morning 
prayers  and  classes.  One  filled  in  a 
form  blank  that  ominiously  began, 

“ I have  had  no  failures  since  last 

w’eek  except ” and  was  compelled 

to  include  every  rule  he  had  broken 
during  the  w'eek.)  Yes,  the  class  of 
’90  could  see  the  virtue  in  this,  and 
before  February  22,  1889,  came  around 
they  had  a class  meeting  and  discussed 
the  prevailing  lack  of  patriotism  at 
Oberlin  and  their  duties  in  remedying 
such  a situation. 

They  appointed  a committee  to  ask 
the  faculty  to  make  Washington’s 
Birthday  a holiday  on  the  campus. 
But  the  faculty  refused.  The  com- 
mittee reported  in  favor  of  boycot- 
ting classes  on  that  day.  The  great 
majority  of  the  class  acquiesed  with 
enthusiasm.  They  voted  to  attend  no 
classes,  and  appointed  a committee 
to  prepare  a patriotic  program  to  cele- 
brate the  day  in  a fitting  manner.  But 
of  course  there  were  a few  dissenters. 
And,  though  these  few  may  have  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  the  faculty  for 
some  reason  or  other  began  to  be  a 
little  suspicious  about  things  that 
might  or  might  not  happen  on  Wash- 
ington’s Birthday. 

Faculty  members  started  having 
private  interviews  to  labor  with  the 
leading  members  of  the  class.  One 
who  called  on  a member  of  the  pro- 
gram committee  was  refused  admit- 
tance at  the  door.  But  tlie  commit- 
teeman finally  relented,  permitted  his 
professor  to  come  in,  and  presented 
him  with  a copy  of  the  program  that 
was  to  be  given. 

“ My  dear  sir,”  said  the  faculty 
member,  “ do  you  realize  that  if  you 
carry  out  your  plans,  tliere  is  great 


probability  that  the  class  of  1890  will 
never  receive  their  degi-ees?  ” 

“ But,  professor,  don’t  you  think  it 
will  be  a bit  bad  for  Oberlin’s  repu- 
tation to  have  an  entire  class  turned 
out  just  because  they  wanted  to  be 
patriotic?  ” 

And  the  faculty  realized  that  some- 
thing serious  had  to  be  done  and  done 
with  dispatch.  They,  therefore,  nego- 
tiated a compromise  with  these  ada- 
mant patriots. 

The  schedule  was  to  continue  as 
usual  on  the  morning  of  February  22, 
1889,  but  all  classes  were  to  be  dis- 
missed for  the  afternoon  and  a place 
provided  where  a celebration  might 
be  held. 

At  this  celebration  the  revolution- 
ists swelled  with  pride  as  the  speaker 
of  the  day  stated:  “Washington  was 

the  lather  of  his  country.  The  class 
of  1890  is  the  lather  of  Washington’s 
Birthday.” 

Before  Washington’s  Birthday  in 
1890  the  faculty  decided  to  make  it  a 
whole  holiday  and  to  continue  the 
student-faculty  reception  that  they 
had  begun  the  year  before.  In  a fac- 
ulty meeting  it  was  decided  that  6:45 
to  7:30  was  a seasonable  time  for  this 
reception.  It  turned  out  to  be  the 
great  function  of  the  year.  It  was 
to  be  held  in  the  society  rooms  and 
Bradley  Auditorium  on  the  third 
floor  of  Peters,  but  since  the  entire 
college  attended  it  overflowed  into 
other  rooms  of  Peters. 

In  1900  the  class  of  1890  presented 
Oherlin  College  with  a bronze  bust  of 
George  Washington,  copy  of  the  orig- 
inal by  the  great  French  sculptor, 
Houdon. 

Warner  Gymnasium  on  its  comple- 
tion in  1901  proved  a pleasanter  and 
more  adequate  place  for  the  Faculty- 
Student  Reception,  so  in  1902  and 
subsequent  years  it  was  held  there 
until  1911  when  the  Men’s  Building 
was  opened  for  use.  The  Reception 
was  at  once  moved  to  the  new  build- 
ing and  stayed  only  until  another 
new  building  was  completed — Allen 
Memorial  Art  Building.  Here  it  was 
given  for  the  first  time  in  February, 
1918,  and  for  ten  years  after  that. 

'I’liis  year,  althougli  there  was  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  committee  on 
holidays  to  continue  making  Wash- 
ington’s Birthday  a holiday,  the  fac- 
ulty voted  to  disiiense  witli  the  eve- 
ning rec(‘ption  since  it  had  not  been 
well  onougli  attended  in  the  last  few 
years  to  make  it  worth  wlille. 


New  Course  in  Instrumental 
Music 

By  Professor  James  Husst  Hall 

We  were  treated  to  a bit  of  the 
grace  and  charm  of  the  18th  century 
music  when  the  Socidtd  des  Instru- 
ments Anciens,  Henri  Casadesus, 
founder  and  director,  played  at  Finney 
Chapel  on  March  19.  A quinton, 
gamba,  viola  d’  amour,  bass  and  harp- 
sichord were  the  instruments  on 
which  these  artists  recreated  music  of 
composers  all  but  forgotten.  It  has 
been  many  years  since  the  Dolmetsch 
group  played  in  Warner  Hall  and  sev- 
eral since  Wanda  Landowska  gave  a 
memorable  recital  there.  The  en- 
semble of  the  Casadesus  group  was 
excellent  and  the  frail  and  rather 
precious  beauty  of  this  music  of  the 
past  was  gloriously  given.  After  the 
first  adjustments  for  tonal  quality 
and  quantity  one  could  settle  back 
and  try  to  imagine  how  rich  and  ex- 
pressive this  music  sounded  to  our 
forefathers.  Could  we  imagine  it? 
Not  successfuily  believes  Bekker 
whose  “Story  of  Music”  you  must 
read. 

“Lady  Bountiful”  we  would  call  Mme. 
Florence  Austral,  who  appeared  here 
March  5 in  a program  beginning  with 
Rezia’s  heroic  air  from  Oberon, 
“Ocean,  Thou  Mighty  Monster.”  The 
encores  included  Dich  Theure  Halle, 
Bruenhilda’s  Battle  Cry  and  Strauss’ 
Zueignung.  Austral’s  voice  is  of 
great  richness  and  range  and  of  such 
volume  that  one  seemed  immersed  in 
tone.  Her  contrasts  were  striking 
and  to  go  directly  and  successfully 
from  Brahm’s  Der  Schmied  to  Sand- 
maennchen  is  a jump  that  few  sing- 
ers would  choose.  Her  husband,  Mr. 
John  Amadio,  assisted  and  I think  all 
were  agreed  that  they  had  never  be- 
fore heard  a flute  played  so  marvel- 
ously. An  instrument  that  had  al- 
ways seemed  cold  and  highly  limited 
was  made  a medium  of  warmth  and 
expressiveness.  Amadio  played  with 
such  wizardry  that  many  were  de- 
ceived in  believing  that  a melody  was 
being  accompanied  by  a trill.  I wish 
an  “Amadio”  of  the  harp  would  come 
along  and  brush  away  another  chapel 
full  of  prejudices. 

We  do  not  liear  the  music  of 
Tchaikovsky  as  often  as  of  old.  and 
tliis  student  generation  heard  for  the 
first  time  a Tchaikovsky  symphony. 
It  was  the  Fiftli  jilnyed  by  the  Cleve- 
land Orchestra  in  their  concert  on 
March  12.  Can  you  recall  the  first 
time  .vou  lieard  tliis  work?  Filled  full 
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of  emotion,  primitive  and  elemental, 
tinged  with  melancholy,  bursting  wdth 
glorious  full  climaxes,  it  moved  the 
audience  deeply  as  it  did  of  old  when 
for  us  Stokowski,  the  young  Olymp- 
ian god,  then  abiding  in  Cincinnati, 
waved  his  magic  wand  and  carried  us 
to  heights  and  depths  we  had  never 
known  before.  Some  way  this  sym- 
phony did  not  work  quite  the  same 
spell  for  us  the  other  evening  but 
that  is  the  way  of  Tchaikovsky  who 
does  not  become  richer  with  the 
years.  A modern  Spanish  composi- 
tion by  Turina  was  colorful  but  Bor- 
odine’s  "In  the  Steppes  of  Central 
Asia”  just  failed  to  carry.  The  treach- 
erous high  harmonic  carried  by  the 
violins  for  so  long  was  not  just  and 
1 found  myself  not  thinking  of  the 
music  or  of  the  vastness  of  the 
Steppes  but  unfortunately  of  a peanut- 
roaster.  The  noisy  and  climax-pro- 
ducing “Finlandia”  closed  the  pro- 
gram. The  audience  wanted  more 
and  as  usual  with  us  the  generous  Mr. 
Sokoloff  responded,  this  time  with 
Gluck’s  Ballet  from  Orpheus  and  the 
Rakocy  Hungarian  March. 

Commencing  next  year  Oberlin  will 
offer  a course  for  students  expecting 
to  specialize  in  teaching  instrumental 
music  in  the  public  schools.  The 
course  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  School  Music,  the  same  degree 
that  is  offered  for  students  who  have 
been  primarily  trained  for  teaching 
the  vocal  part  of  public  school  music. 


Intramurals  Entertain 

By  Elhvyii  Bails,  ’32 

Oberlin’s  percentage  of  games  won 
for  the  basketball  season  wms  not 
very  high,  yet  from  the  spectator’s 
standpoint  it  was  not  a bad  season. 
Most  of  the  games  were  close  and  as 
the  season  developed  there  was  a de- 
cided improvement  in  the  playing  of 
the  Yeomen.  Only  three  times  did 
the  score  pass  the  30  mark  and  one  of 
those  times  Oberlin  was  on  the  long 
end.  The  low  score  of  the  opposition 
was  most  largely  due  to  the  masterly 
work  of  Jim  Barnes,  who  after  his 
tip-off  at  center  would  always  drop 
back  to  guard  the  goal.  He  would 
stretch  out  an  arm,  stick  out  a leg, 
spring  high  in  the  air,  race  down  the 
floor,  contort  his  body  as  needed,  to 
intercept  the  ball,  but  intercept  it  he 
would  whenever  it  came  close  to  the 
opponent’s  goal.  In  the  Akron  game 
only  did  he  meet  a man  whose  skill 
he  could  not  forestall. 


Shortly  after  the  season  started 
Coach  MacEachron  selected  his  six 
best  players  and  used  them  almost  ex- 
clusively for  the  rest  of  the  season. 
As  they  gained  in  experience  and  in 
playing  together  there  was  a mani- 
fest improvement  in  team  play.  In 
basket  shooting  they  all  showed 
flashes  of  skill,  but  Allensworth 
steadily  gained  in  consistency.  Their 
principal  weaknesses  were  lack  of 
staying  qualities  and  failure  to  follow 
up  shots  made  at  the  basket. 

All  six  lettermen  will  be  back  next 
j'ear  and  with  additions  from  the  pres- 
ent freshman  class  ought  to  produce 
a winning  season. 

The  winners  of  the  “O”  were 
Barnes,  Barr,  Allensworth,  Stocker, 
Meinhold,  and  Staley. 

MOUNT  UNION 

Oberlin  was  defeated  by  Mount 
Union,  36  to  19,  in  the  last  game  of 
the  season  which  was  played  at  Alli- 
ance on  March  5.  Defeat  for  Oberlin 
w'as  expected.  Mount  Union  had  won 
12  consecutive  games,  giving  them 
first  honors  in  the  Ohio  conference 
titular  race. 

For  more  than  half  the  game  Ober- 
lin stuck  close,  allo-wing  the  Alliance 
men  to  gain  little,  but  it  was  in  the 
last  period  of  playing  that  Mount 
Union  piled  up  the  points.  Allens- 
worth was  high  point  man  for  Oberlin 
with  two  goals  and  two  free  throws. 

DELTA  LODGE 

Delta  Lodge  won  the  interhouse 
swimming  meet  held  at  the  Elyria  “Y” 
pool  Saturday,  March  2,  with  a score 
of  55  points.  Red  Lantern  was  sec- 
ond; Tower  House,  third;  Grey 
Gables,  fourth,  and  the  Yacht  Club 
was  last. 

INTBRCLASS  TRACK 

The  doughty  sophomores  won  the 
interclass  indoor  track  meet  held  on 
Wednesday,  March  6.  The  final  score 
was  57%  points.  The  humble  fresh- 
men trailed  on  the  winners’  heels 
with  55  points.  The  juniors  were  a 
poor  third,  and  the  seniors  were  last. 

MANOR  - BASKETBALL 

In  a slow'  but  close  game,  the  Manor 
defeated  Delta  Lodge  with  a score  of 
10-9,  and  thus  became  inter-house  bas- 
ketball champions.  Sureness  and  de- 
cisiveness were  the  factors  in  this 
contest,  which  was  intensely  interest- 
ing from  the  spectator’s  point  of  view. 

TRACK 
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of  Ypsilanti  made  Oberlin  eat  the  dust 
in  a dual  indoor  track  meet  held  at 
Ann  Arbor  March  9.  The  final  score 
was  80Y2  to  14%.  The  Yeomen  won 
no  firsts  but  placed  most  heavily  in 
the  mile  and  low  hurdles. 

INTRAMURAL  CARNIVAL 

To  wind  up  the  winter  season,  Dr. 
Nichols,  in  charge  of  the  intramural 
sports,  put  on  a program  covering  va- 
rious phases  of  the  work.  The  win- 
ners of  the  inter-class  basketball 
series  played  the  winners  of  the 
house  league.  The  sophomores  were 
victorious  over  the  Manor  boys  in  this 
game  20  to  19.  Captain  Brickley  was 
high  scorer  for  the  winners. 

Other  events  w'ere  medley  races, 
hurdles,  high  jump,  obstacle  race, 
fencing,  boxing,  horizontal  and  par- 
allel bar  work,  dancing,  tumbling. 
The  sophomores  had  a little  the  edge 
on  the  freshmen  in  their  competi- 
tions; in  the  mile  medley  Red  Lan- 
w'on  in  4;  9.4,  which  broke  the  Ober- 
lin indoor  record. 


“The  Bystander”  to  Be  New 
College  Magazine 

Follow'ing  the  action  of  the  student 
council  in  discontinuing  "The  Shaft” 
as  the  official  under-graduate  literary 
publication,  comes  the  plan  of  the 
new'  editorial  staff  with  regard  to  the 
policy  which  w'ill  dictate  the  contents 
of  “The  Shaft’s”  successor,  to  be 
called  “The  Bystander.” 

The  failure  of  “The  Shaft”  is  taken 
as  evidence  that  the  campus  has  no 
particular  wish  for  a strictly  literary 
magazine  and  effort  is  to  be  made  to 
cater  more  directly  to  the  students, 
holding  always  a place  open  for 
serious  student  writing. 

The  plans  of  the  new  editor,  Maur- 
ice Merryfleld,  ’30,  are  to  give  a tone 
of  mild  satire  in  contrast  to  the  en- 
tirely serious  one  of  “ The  Shaft.” 
The  aim  is  an  attempt  to  see  whether 
students  w'ill  not  react  favorably  to  a 
magazine  catering  to  their  interests. 

Tentative  contents  of  the  first  issue 
include  a poem  from  Ted  Robinson, 
Plain  Dealer  columnist,  editorial  com- 
ment, a story  or  two,  columns  by  the 
assistant  editors,  and  shorter  satiric 
pieces. 

The  magazine  will  be  increased  to 
48  pages  but  decreased  slightly  In 
size,  with  a single  column  type  lay- 
out. The  first  issue  is  expected  In 
April. 
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Oberlin  on  the  Potomac 

A recent  issue  ot  the  'Washington, 
D.  C.,  Post  carried  a full-page  article 
entitled,  Ohioans  on  the  Potomac,  in 
which  Oberlin  and  the  influence  it 
has  been  in  the  life  of  Ohio  was  fre- 
quently mentioned. 

Note  is  made  of  several  Oberlin 
men — Wayne  Wheeler,  Theodore  Bur- 
ton, Claude  Birdseye,  Ernest  "Van  Fos- 
san,  Orville  Wright  and  Carl  Ruth. 

They  might  have  mentioned  others, 
such  as  D.  Dana  Durand,  ’93,  chief  of 
Division  of  Statistical  Research,  De- 
partment of  Commerce;  Isabel  C. 
Bacon,  ’0.9,  of  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education;  David  G.  Fair- 
child,  h’16,  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture; Edith  S.  Gray,  ’ll,  of  the 
Children’s  Bureau;  Col.  Charles  R. 
Howland,  h’12,  at  the  War  College; 
Lisle  A.  Smith,  ’09,  assistant  to  the 
Attorney  General;  Major  George  S. 
Woodard,  ’09,  of  the  Army  Medical 
Corps,  stationed  at  Walter  Reed  Hos- 
pital. There  are  many  other  Ober- 
linites  in  Washington,  but  these  are 
those  now  connected  with  the  govern- 
ment whose  homes  were  originally  in 
Ohio. 

Herbert  Hoover,  h’17,  and  Arthur 
Mastick  Hyde,  ’93-’95,  while  neither 
are  from  Ohio,  have  Oberlin  affilia- 
tions and  now  stand  at  the  head  ot 
our  government.  One  of  President 
Hoover’s  first  appointments  was  that 
of  former  Governor  Hyde  of  Missouri 
to  the  cabinet  as  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  Hyde,  after  studying  two  years 
in  Oberlin  in  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment, went  to  University  of  Michi- 
gan, where  he  received  his  A.B.  in 
1899.  In  1900  he  was  granted  an 
LL.B.  by  the  University  of  Iowa. 
Farming  and  banking  have  been  his 
main  pursuits  in  Missouri. 

The  Post  article  said  in  part:  “In 
a study  of  the  Ohioans  who  are  doing 
the  work  of  the  Government  in  Wash- 
ington one  runs  across  this  impulse 
in  almost  every  character.  Every  one 
ot  these  men  and  women  is  college 
bred,  and  back  of  most  ot  them  is  the 
terribly  earnest  thing  that  has  long 
been  associated  with  the  name  Ober- 
lin. They  take  their  work  seriously, 
they  fake  their  religion  seriously  and 
will  fight  tor  it,  and  they  take  their 
politics  more  seriously  than  every- 
thing else,  and  do  fight  for  it  and 
over  it,  as  this  plain  tale  shall  under- 
take to  tell. 

"The  Oberlin  movement  came  to 


fruitage  before  the  War  of  the  ’60’s, 
and  you  can  no  more  separate  that 
college  from  the  anti-slavery  crusade 
than  you  can  separate  Westerville 
from  the  anti-saloon  crusade. 

“All  the  scientists  from  Ohio  are 
not  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
however.  There  are  two  rather  noted 
ones  in  the  Department  of  Commerce 
. . . and  Claude  Hale  Birdseye,  topo- 
grahpical  engineer.  Mr.  Birdseye 
is  an  Oberlin  man,  but  he  was  not 
satisfied  with  what  Oberlin  gave  him; 
so  he  topped  it  off  with  some  real 
post-grad  work  at  Ohio  State  and 
the  University  of  Cincinnati.  With 
the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  since 
1909,  he  was  chief  topographical  en- 
gineer in  the  U.  S.  A.  and  served  on 
the  staff  in  France.  Volcanoes  have 
no  terrors  for  him,  for  he  explored 
and  mapped  the  area  around  flaming 
Kilauea  in  Hawaii,  climbed  Mount 
Rainier’s  lofty  peak  and  mapped  it, 
and  then  to  show  that  he  didn’t  care 
if  death  did  embrace  him  he  led  an 
expedition  through  the  Grand  Canyon 
by  boat  in  1923.  These  Ohio  scient- 
ists would  shake  hands  with  a rattle- 
snake, if  need  be.” 

“ Whenever  there’s  a job  open  in 
Washington  Oberlin  has  the  right 
man  for  it.  That  may  not  be  how 
Ernest  Harvey  Van  Fossan,  of  Lis- 
bon, happened  to  flit  across  President 
Coolidge’s  eye  when  he  wanted  to  fill 
a vacancy  in  the  Board  of  Tax  Ap- 
peals. Probably  it  is  not,  for  Mr.  Van 
Fossan  had  already  made  his  mark  as 
counsel  and  member  of  the  War 
Claims  Board,  as  secretary  of  the 
Special  Panama  Canal  Commission 
and  with  the  Shipping  Board.” 

A Columnist  Reports 
Robert  Millikan 

Millikan  rises.  He  has  a surprise, 
a Christmas  family  surprise,  which 
everyone  in  the  place  knew  about  but 
the  recipient,  Michelson,  before  it  was 
sprung.  A special  speech.  To  make 
it  Millikan  put  down  the  cigaret  he 
had  been  rolling  nervously  along  the 
length  of  his  mouth  and  crumpled  it 
up.  He  began  to  read. 

At  the  beginning  was  a long,  labored 
joke  such  as  college  professors  make 
at  farewell  dinners,  a quaint  metaphor 
pursued,  embroidered  upon,  harried, 
like  a fugue.  The  egg,  Millikan;  Ihe 
hen,  Michelson,  who  was  his  profes- 
sor; the  nest,  Chicago  University. 

It  means  nothing  to  us  outsiders, 
making  bread  pills,  this  common-room 


humor,  like  the  murmur  ot  monks  at 
their  beads  to  a party  ot  tourists. 
Michelson,  with  an  expression  of  the 
most  affectionate  delight,  laughed  at 
it  a great  deal,  levering  his  black  cigar 
rakishly  up  under  his  mustache  like 
a Bret  Harte  gambler-gentleman. 

And  so  Millikan  went  on.  At  first 
he  kept  both  hands  in  his  trousers 
pockets  and  swayed  forward  and  back- 
ward gently  from  the  waist.  The  fun 
was  poked  through.  He  came  to  other 
matters 

I think  I remember  that  he  pro- 
ceeded threugh  a technical,  ever-grad- 
ually  hotter  panegyric  of  Michelson’s 
work,  the  value  of  this  lifelong  mon- 
astic hunt  for  more  decimals  to  add  on 
the  value  of  the  velocity  of  light. 
There  was  only  one  copy  of  the 
speech  at  our  table,  and  I did  not  get 
it.  But  at  last  Millikan  was  led  to 
still  broader  or  higher  ground.  The 
energy  of  the  atom,  cosmic  rays.  As- 
tronomy has  the  same  vocabulary  as 
the  highest  lyric  poetry.  Orbits,  gal- 
axies, the  extra  galactic  spiral  nebu- 
lae, the  depths  of  snow-fed  lakes, 
where  alone  can  be  measured  the  bom- 
bardment of  stellar  light.  We  others, 
too,  could  understand  wTiere  he  was 
coming  to,  the  death  of  one  more  para- 
disiacal hope  for  humanity. 

As  he  came  on  to  this  he  drew  his 
hands  out  and  placed  them  on  his 
watch  chain,  wide  open,  rigidly 
pivoted  on  the  little  finger.  Cigars 

went  out.  The  hall  was  dead  silent. 
He  was  talking  of  the  destiny  of  our 
race,  these  clots  of  blood  on  a clod. 

I tell  you  that  was  a magnificent 
speech!  Even  we,  who  knew  nothing, 
set  our  teeth  and  stared  at  him.  The 
petty  luxury  of  the  hotel  room,  the 
walls  themselves,  receded  with  a 
noiseless  rush.  We  listened  to  him 
like  troops  behind  a Captain  blowing 
a trumpet  for  us  all  through  the 
eternal  silences  of  infinite  space. 
Michelson  himself  flicked  oft  his  cigar 
ash  with  his  little  finger,  with  a ges- 
ture that  had  plainly  two  meanings. 
—Wimarn  ItoUtho  in  the  2icw  York 
World.  Copyright  Press  Publishing 
Company  (.Neio  York  Morld)  J9..9. 


My  dear  Sir: 

Has  it  occurred  to  anyone  to  sug- 
gest that  aliiinni  might  well  serve  the 
College  by  seeing  to  it  that  copies  of 
Professor  Wager’s  “To  Whom  It  May 
Concern”  become  placed  in  their  lo- 
cal libraries?  ^ 
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Faculty  Salaries  and  Living 
Conditions 

Acting  tor  the  Yale  chapter  of  the 
American  Association  of  University 
Professors,  and  vrith  the  cooperation 
of  the  officers  of  the  University,  a Fac- 
ulty Committee  has  just  published 
through  the  Yale  University  Press  a 
report  of  its  findings  on  the  Incomes 
and  Living  Costs  of  a Vniversity  Fac- 
ulty. as  applied  to  Yale.  The  report 
studies  size  of  Faculty  families,  their 
income  from  all  sources,  expenditures 
(for  education,  domestic  service,  pro- 
fessional demands,  travel,  etc.),  in- 
surance, savings  and  investments,  and 
residence.  It  compares  these  with  in- 
comes from  other  professions.  It 
comments  on  the  high  level  of  Fac- 
ulty life  and  low  level  of  earned  in- 
come, discusses  various  methods  of 
salary  payment  and  the  effect  on  in- 
dividual salaries  of  expansion  of  the 
Faculty  and  overloading  of  Cata- 
logue courses.  President  Angell  fur- 
nishes a forew'ord  to  the  book  cor- 
dially expressing  administration  in- 
terest in  the  study  and  recommending 
it  to  its  audience.  President  Angell 
remarks  that  there  are  two  main 
questions  involved  in  such  a study  as 
this:  one,  what  the  actual  conditions 
of  life  are  that  face  college  teachers 
and  whether  these  conditions  can  be 
met  within  their  salaries  or  whether 
salaries  have  to  be  supplemented  by 
outside  work  in  order  to  meet  them; 
the  other,  what  standard  of  living  is 
necessary  if  the  best  men  are  to  be 
retained  in  college  teaching. 

The  report  endeavors  to  show  that 
such  a reasonable  standard  of  living 
may  be  said  to  be  that  on  which  live 
equally  successful  men  of  the  same 
age  in  other  professions  than  teach- 
ing; that  to  a University  the  person- 
nel of  its  Faculty  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance, and  that  this  personnel  can- 
not in  the  long  run  be  maintained 
unless  such  a standard  of  living  is 
possible  without  outside  work  to  meet 
expenses  that  interferes  with  the  real 
job  itself,  and  unless  the  position  of 
college  teacher  is  thereby  respected  in 
the  community. 

“ The  ultimate  test  of  the  respect 
in  which  any  calling  ...  is  held,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  remuneration  ac- 
corded to  those  who  pursue  it,”  says 
the  Faculty  report.  If  the  teaching 
])rofession  is  reasonably  equalized 
economically  with  other  callings,  and 
if  at  the  same  time  the  choice  of  per- 
sonnel is  made  rigorously  selective. 


the  other  unfortunate  elements  in  the 
situation  are  likely  to  adjust  them- 
selves. The  report  has  to  do  largely 
with  salaries  of  members  of  Faculties 
of  the  Yale  non-professional  Schools. 
The  University  has  already  adopted 
the  policy  of  making  professional- 
school  salaries  reasonably  commen- 
surate with  incomes  of  successful 
physicians  and  lawyers  and  is  paying 
approximately  those  salaries  today. 
It  is  now  left,  the  report  proceeds  to 
show,  to  apply  this  policy  to  the  un- 
dergraduate Faculties.  “ In  order  to 
obtain  ability  the  University  must 
pay  a price  which  approximates  that 
which  it  commands  in  the  practice  of 
the  professions.” 

Tun  Fi'i.l  Puoi'es.sor  is  U-mikiipaid 

The  gist  of  the  answers  to  the  ques- 
tionnaire as  returned  by  the  Yale 
Faculty  is  that  the  present  scale  of 
salaries  make  for  reasonably  com- 
fortable conditions  for  a scholarly 
life  for  the  unmarried  man,  but  only 
"a  meagre  existence”  for  a college 
teacher  and  his  wife  with  no  children. 
For  an  older  Faculty  man,  with  a fam- 
ily including  several  children  at  school 
and  college,  “ the  salaries  afford  a 
wage  which  falls  considerably  short 
of  supporting  a scale  of  living  com- 
parable to  that  of  fairly  successful 
men  in  other  professions.” 

The  maintenance  of  a college  Fac- 
ulty at  a high  level  of  ability  and 
efficiency,  depends  very  largely  on  the 
financial  status  of  this  last  class. 
Every  young  teacher  normally  looks 
ahead  to  marrying,  having  a home  of 
his  own  and  a family  and  being  pro- 
moted eventually  to  the  rank  of  a 
full  professor.  If  the  conditions  un- 
der which  these  full  professors  live 
are  not  satisfactory,  the  enthusiasm 
of  a young  teacher  is  killed  at  the 
start.  He  sees  his  friends  in  the  pro- 
fession and  in  business  coming  into 
satisfactory  incomes.  Frequently  he 
leaves  the  teaching  profession  to  fol- 
low their  suit.  The  only  possible  re- 
sult of  this,  in  the  long  run,  is  a 
steady  falling  off  in  the  type  of  man 
on  the  Faculty. 

A Pull  Profe.ssor  Needs  .flS.OOO 
IN  New  Haven 

Just  what,  therefore,  does  the  suc- 
cessful college  professor  need  in  or- 
der to  make  his  position  satisfactory 
and  hence  influence  the  able  younger 
man  to  remain  a college  teacher  and 
eventually  take  his  place? 

The  Faculty  report  answers  this  as 


follows: 

" It  would  perhaps  be  generally  con- 
ceded that  a reasonable  standard  for 
the  economic  level  tor  a professor 
after  twenty-five  years  of  service 
would  be  the  amount  of  money  neces- 
sary to  maintain  a home  in  a ten- 
room  house,  which  he  owns  free  of 
mortgage,  to  keep  one  servant  and 
pay  for  some  occasional  service,  and 
provide  an  education  for  his  children 
in  preparatory  school,  college  and  pro- 
fessional school  on  an  equality  with 
that  obtained  by  the  general  run  of 
students  in  this  University.  From  the 
costs  of  various  modes  of  living  it  aji- 
pears  that  life  at  this  level  in  New 
Haven  now  comes  to  about  $15,000  or 
$16,000  a year.  At  present  if  a pro- 
fessor receives  the  minimum  pay  of 
his  rank,  his  salary  is  about  one-third 
of  such  an  imaginary  standard.  If  he 
has  the  pay  of  a professor  of  law,  his 
salary  is  about  two-thirds  of  this 
standard.  For  men  at  ages  of  thirty 
to  forty-eight  years,  i.e.,  the  assistant 
and  associate  professors  with  children 
coming  up  to  school  age,  the  least 
salaries  that  would  permit  those  with 
no  private  income  to  devote  their 
time  and  energy  wholly  to  teaching 
and  scholarship  wmuld  be  $6,000  to 
$8,000. 

“ Eh’idently  even  the  highest-paid 
professor  now,  if  he  has  no  private  in- 
come or  supplementary  earnings,  is 
in  an  extraordinary  position  in  rela- 
tion to  the  purchase  of  his  own  prod- 
uct. Without  excessive  curtailment 
of  the  budgetry  needs  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a home,  the  university 
man  cannot  buy  for  his  children  such 
education  as  he  and  his  colleagues 
produce.  His  children  go  to  college, 
but  in  order  that  they  may  go  the 
strictest  economy  must  be  practiced, 
or  the  student  is  compelled  to  sup- 
port himself.” 

Conclusion 

“All  problems  of  better  teaching 
and  more  productive  research  are  re- 
ducible ultimately  to  terms  of  person- 
nel. Personnel  of  high  quality,  al- 
though not  obtainable  by  money  alone, 
can  nevertheless  be  sacrificed  by  in- 
adequacy of  material  rewards.  The 
essential  condition  for  this  enlist- 
ment consists  in  a basic  security 
against  economic  hazards  and  in  thus 
freeing  the  teacher  to  concentrate  in 
peace  of  mind  upon  his  appointed 
task.” — Y''ale  Alumni  Weekly. 
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Are  You  Suggesting  to  Your  Alumni  Friends  That  They  Also  Subscribe 

to  The  Alumni  Magazine 


4426  Klingle  St.,  N.  W. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Alumni  Association: 

Dear  Sir: — 

Am  glad  to  meet  the  enclosed  bill 
of  $2.50  for  the  Magazine.  Passed 
the  93rd  anniversary  of  my  birth  in 
August:  am  glad  I graduated  from 
Oberlin — if  it  was  so  far  back  as  1860. 
I may  remain  to  be  the  oldest  living 
member  of  the  large  company  of 
alumni — which  I trust  may  still  add 
worthy  lists  to  the  increasing  num- 
bers. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

E.  C.  Barnard,  ’60. 

Box  293,  Wiley,  Colorado, 
Secretary  of  The  Alumni, 

Oberlin  College, 

Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sir: — 

I am  inclosing  a check  for  two  dol- 
lars and  fifty  cents  ($2.50)  for  my 
subscription  to  the  Oberlin  Alumni 
Magazine. 

I simply  can’t  do  without  it!  I 
shall  be  very  glad  to  have  a friend 
like  the  Alumni  Magazine  come  to  see 
me  every  month,  down  here  in  this 
part  of  Colorado. 

All  good  wishes  for  a successful 
year. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Dorothy  Dick,'  ’23-’26. 


449  W.  44th  St., 
New  York  City. 

Dear  Mr.  Olmstead: 

I look  forward  to  the  day  the  mag- 
azine is  due  and  always  enjoy  it  from 
cover  to  cover,  but  especially  Dr. 
Wager’s  articles. 

Sincerely, 

Wayne  J.  deVyver,  ’27. 

937  Dueber  Ave.,  S.  W. 

Canton,  Ohio 

Dear  Mr.  Olmstead:  — 

Enclosed  you  will  please  find  a 
check  for  my  subscription  to  the 
Alumni  Magazine  and  for  my  member- 
ship in  the  Alumni  Association  for 
1928-29. 

I receive  much  pleasure  from  the 
Alumni  Magazine  and  look  forward  to 
receiving  it  every  month. 

Sincerely  yours. 

J.AMES  A.  Roemer,  ’27. 

450  Park  Ave.  W., 
Mansfield,  0. 

My  dear  Mr.  Olmstead: 

Am  enclosing  a check  for  the 
Alumni  Magazine.  I want  to  compli- 
ment you  on  the  magazine.  It  is  un- 
usually good  and  surely  fills  a need 
of  the  alumni. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Lucy  Stine  Wagner,  ’04. 


2225  Cummington  Rd.  S.  E., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Dear  Mr.  Olmstead: 

The  Alumni  Magazine  brings  a 
great  deal  of  enjoyment  already.  It 
seems  strange  to  be  a member  of  that 
group.  I often  think  of  the  many 
pleasant  people  who  used  to  come  In 
by  the  office  to  register  at  Commence- 
ment time  and  who  are  also  members 
of  that  group.  It  is  nice  to  be  one  of 
them. 

Good  wishes  to  you  and  the  office. 
Sincerely, 

Helen  S.  Cooke,  ’28. 

3014  Washington  Blvd., 
Cleveland  Heights.  O. 
My  dear  Mr.  Olmstead: 

I have  enjoyed  the  magazine  a great 
deal  for  it  brings  me  in  closer  contact 
with  Oberlin  than  any  way  I could 
think  of. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  B.  Hildebran,  ’28. 

Box  No.  941, 

East  Lansing,  Mich. 
Dear  Mr.  Olmstead: 

We  are  enjoying  the  magazine  very 
much  Indeed  and  find  it  quite  an  in- 
dispensable part  of  our  month’s  read- 
ing. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Sarah  Bosworth  Jones,  ’28. 


Organize  Political  Party 

The  Oberlin  Progressive  Party  was 
born  Wednesday  evening,  March  13, 
at  an  assembly  of  students  in  Stur- 
ges  Hall.  With  “Port”  Merryfield, 
’30,  acting  as  temporary  chairman, 
the  group  discussed  outstanding  cam- 
pus issues,  formulated  a platform, 
and  nominated  candidates  to  run  for 
Student  Council  offices  on  this  plat- 
form, which  is  as  follows: 

1.  'That  the  Progressive  Party  be 
put  on  record  as  favoring  a blanket 
fee  to  cover  certain  student  activities 
to  be  nominated  later. 

2.  That  students  participate  in 
chapel  services. 

3.  That  equal  rights  and  represen- 
tation be  established  in  student  affairs. 

4.  That  a week-end  holiday  be  in- 
stituted over  Thanksgiving. 

The  platform  presents  definite  is- 
sues upon  which  the  strong  ticket 
chosen  will  stand. 

'There  have  been  minor  party  move- 
ments in  the  past  but  now  an  Influ- 


ential group  of  upperclass  students 
is  seeking  definitely  to  inaugurate 
the  party  system  in  campus  elections. 
It  is  maintained  that  the  purpose  of 
the  movement  is  to  set  before  the  stu- 
dents prominent  issues  and  to  get 
the  student  body  aroused  to  an  inter- 
est in  their  own  government. 

New  Policy  for  Chapel 
Service 

A new  policy  for  the  noonday  com- 
pulsory chapel  services  has  recently 
gone  into  effect.  As  outlined  by  the 
President,  the  plan  of  the  chapel  serv- 
ices committee  provides  that,  of  the 
four  services  each  week,  two  will  be 
of  a religious  nature  and  two  of  a 
secular,  being  called  assemblies. 

The  change  has  been  approved  by 
the  general  faculty  on  a recommenda- 
tion from  the  joint  student-faculty 
committee  on  religious  interests,  the 
original  suggestion  coming  from  the 
student  members  of  that  group. 

The  days  of  the  chapels  and  assem- 


blies will  not  be  fixed,  inasmuch  as 
a flexible  schedule  is  necessary  to  ac- 
commodate out  of  town  visitors,  other 
special  events,  etc. 

Yale  Insures  Her  Faculty 
and  Other  Employees 

Announcement  has  been  made  by 
President  Angell  of  Yale  that  the  uni- 
versity has  offered  group  Insurance 
to  the  faculty,  administrative  offi- 
cers, clerical  and  service  staff.  The 
amount  of  insurance  involved  is 
about  .$5,000,000,  one  of  the  largest 
programs  ever  arranged  in  any  uni- 
versity or  college. 

Provisions  for  the  faculty  and  ad- 
ministrative staff  are  based  upon  a 
classification  of  positions,  with  a 
minimum  of  $5,000  and  a maximum 
of  $10,000,  the  individual  sharing  the 
premium  with  the  university.  The 
employees  of  the  clerical  and  other 
departments  have  been  insured  each 
for  $1,000,  and  the  university  has 
paid  the  whole  premium. 
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’25  Makes  Library  Gift 

The  class  of  1925  has  signified  its 
intention  of  presenting  to  the  College 
Library  a fund  of  three  hundred  dol- 
lars to  pay  for  the  design  and  execu- 
tion of  some  suitable  book  plates.  Up  to 
the  present,  most  of  the  college  books 
have  been  marked  only  by  plain  printed 
labels,  the  only  distinctive  book  plate 
being  that  used  for  the  Callendar  Col- 
lection, which  was  presented  by  the 
class  of  1891.  It  is  hoped  that  several 
different  plates  may  be  made  and  used 
to  indicate  the  books  purchased  from 
different  funds  as  well  as  those  that 
come  to  the  Library  as  gifts. 


Vocational  Talks  by  Alumni 

A series  of  vocational  talks  is  being 
given  this  spring  under  the  direction 
of  Personnel  Director  J.  A.  Hum- 
phreys. A number  of  alumni  and 
others  are  being  brought  to  the  cam- 
pus as  speakers.  Among  them  are 
Isaac  Metcalf,  ’05,  of  Cleveland, 
speaking  on  "Advertising,”  Joseph  W. 
Meriam,  ’95-’00,  Cleveland,  on  “Cred- 
its,” Hubert  E.  Husted,  '08,  Cleveland, 
on  "Banking  and  Investments.”  The 
lectures  are  open  to  upper-classmen 
desiring  information  concerning  vari- 
ous vocations. 


When  her  classmates  think  of  Kath- 
arine Wright  of  their  college  days, 
they  recall  her  unfailing  good  cheer, 
her  love  of  good  fun  and  her  merry 
laughter.  More  and  more,  her  fine 
friendliness,  the  largeness  and  loveli- 
ness of  her  life  and  service  have  been 
a source  of  pride  and  inspiration  to 
them.  As  class  secretary  for  a num- 
ber of  years  after  graduation,  hers 
was  the  thankless  and  arduous  task 
of  issuing  the  yearly  letter.  No  one 
was  allowed  to  escape  writing  for  it, 
if  persistent  effort  and  personal  ap- 
peal were  of  any  avail  and  the  hearts 
of  her  classmates  were  always  warmed 
by  her  messages.  After  the  public 
ceremonies  of  commencement  were 
over,  she  would  lay  aside  the  cap  and 
gown,  in  which  as  honored  trustee 
she  had  graced  the  academic  proces- 
sion and  platform,  and  was  ready  at 


once  to  enter  heartily  into  all  the 
fun  and  foolishness  of  a class  reunion. 
With  her  companions,  carrying  banner? 
and  flaming  torches  and  singing  lusti- 
ly, she  joined  in  those  forced  marches 
which  have  always  led  to  victory. 

Mrs.  Haskell  was  the  second  woman 
to  be  elected  as  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Oberlin  College. 
For  five  years  she  had  served  with  zeal 
and  faithfulness  and  her  alert  mind 
and  intelligent  grasp  of  the  problems 
presented  made  her  a valued  member 
of  several  important  committees. 

With  all  her  strength  and  sincerity, 
born  of  strong  convictions  and  lofty 
purposes,  there  was  always  a keen 
and  tender  sensitiveness  to  the  needs 
and  pain  of  others  and,  as  a friend,  it 
was  her  gentleness  that  made  her  great. 


Katharine  Wright  Haskell 


Katharine  Wright  Haskell  died 
March  3,  at  her  home  in  Kansas  City, 
after  a short  illness.  She  had  con- 
tracted a cold  during  a recent  trip  to 
Rochester,  Minn.,  where  Mr.  Haskell 
had  a serious  operation,  and  pneumo- 
nia, with  complications,  developed. 
They  were  to  have  sailed  for  Europe 
March  9 on  a vacation  tour. 

Katharine  AVright  was  born  in  Day- 
ton,  Ohio,  August  19,  1874,  the  only 
daughter  among  four  sons,  and  her 
home  was  in  that  city  until  two  years 
ago.  Her  mother  died  during  her 
early  school  days  and  from  that  time 
she  carried  much  responsibility  as 
homemaker  for  her  father.  Bishop 
Wright,  and  her  tw'o  unmarried  broth- 
ers, AVilbur  and  Orville.  As  a member 
of  the  class  of  ’98  in  Oberlin  College 
she  was  prominent  in  all  of  its  activi- 
ties, was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  1898 
annual  and  a valued  member  of 
L.  L.  S.  After  graduation  she  taught 
Latin  for  several  years  in  the  Dayton 
High  School,  but  after  her  brothers 
made  their  first  successful  flight  in 
1903  her  intense  and  intelligent  inter- 
est in  their  work  and  their  desire  for 
her  companionship  in  their  larger 
ventures  into  the  outside  w’orld  led 
her  to  give  up  her  school  work.  In 
all  their  earlier  experiments  the  boys 
had  her  confidence  and  encouragement 
and  she  now  served  them  with  an  in- 
creasing and  absorbing  devotion.  Hers 
was  a challenging  devotion,  too,  when 
there  was  a question  of  other  claims 
to  their  great  and  distinctive  achieve- 
ment. The  story  of  the  next  years 
is  now  a familiar  chapter  in  the  ro- 
mance and  history  of  invention. 
When  the  AA’rights  wore  in  Europe, 
1908-1909,  they  were  received  by  roy- 
alty honored  by  statesmen  and  lead- 


ers and  hailed  as  conquerors  of  the 
air  wherever  they  went  in  France, 
Italy,  and  Germany 

Through  all  their  varied  experi- 
ences, Katharine  had  a great  time  as 
her  brothers’  “social  secretary” — but 
how  much  more  than  that  she  was, 
with  all  her  gracious  womanliness! 
The  AA’rights  came  back  with  the  same 
poise  and  beautiful  humility  that  dis- 
tinguished them  always.  Further 
recognition  was  gvien  them  in  Wash- 
ington and  elsewhere  and  honors,  med- 
als and  memorials  have  followed 
through  all  the  years.  With  all  their 
notoriety,  they  could  not  return  to 
the  quiet  secluded  life  that  they  liked 
best,  but  it  was  still  a simple,  unos- 
tentatious life. 

Many  from  far  and  near  have  made 
pilgrimages  and  many  strangers  and 
friends  have  come  as  guests,  first  to 
the  little  home  on  Hawthorne  Street, 
where  AVilbur  died  in  1912,  and  later 
to  the  beautiful  Oakwood  home,  built 
shortly  before  the  father’s  death,  in 
1917,  where  Kathraine  and  her  brother, 
Orville,  lived  together  for  ten  years. 

Many  w-ere  the  demands  on  the  sister 
and  hostess  through  the  years,  but  she 
was  more  than  equal  to  those  demands, 
for  with  her  wide  interests  and  rare 
social  gifts  she  was  always  at  ease  in 
any  company  and  the  home  was  pervad- 
ed in  a most  comfortable  hospitality. 

In  November,  1926,  Katharine 
Wright  was  married  to  Mr.  Henry  ,T. 
Haskell,  ’96,  editor  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star.  During  these  two  years  she  had 
made  many  friends  in  her  new  home, 
her  counsel  was  sought  in  personal 
and  professional  problems  and,  as  in 
her  Dayton  home,  her  interest  was 
aroused  and  her  strength  expended  in 
many  forms  of  public  service. 
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Death  of  New  Faculty 
Member 

Selby  Houston,  instructor  in  theory 
in  the  Conservatory  for  the  past  year 
and  a half,  died  Monday,  March  4,  at 
the  Allen  hospital,  Oberlin. 

Mr.  Houston  graduated  from  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  1927, 
and  from  the  Conservatory  of  Music 
in  1928.  He  was  appointed  to  the 
Conservatory  faculty  following  grad- 
uation and  in  the  few  months  of 
teaching  had  shown  himself  well 
adapted  to  the  work. 

He  was  taken  with  an  attack  of 
appendicitis  and  was  rushed  to  Allen 
hospital.  An  operation  was  immedi- 
ately performed  but  peritonitis  had 
already  developed  from  the  ruptured 
appendix  and  death  resulted  six 
days  later. 

The  remains  were  taken  to  his 
home  at  Mansfieid,  Ohio,  and  funeral 
services  were  held  there  in  the  Epis- 
copal church. 


Oberlin  Professional  Directory 


DR.  J.  E.  BARNARD 
DENTIST 

17  W.  College  St.  Phone  420 


DR.  C.  AV.  GARRICK 
DENTIST 

Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 


LOUIS  E.  BURGNER 
Insurance  and  Real  Estate 
21  South  Main  Street 
OBERLIN,  OHiO 


BrREAtl  OF  CoU.EOE  I’ltEt'AUA- 
TION  ANII  COI.I.EOE  Ti.’TOUIXO 
A.  M.  FOOTE,  M.A. 

148  Elm  Street 

Phone  495  Oberlin,  Ohio 


DR.  \V.  R.  GREGG 

OSTEOI’ATHIC 
Physician  and  Surgeon 
Hours — 9-12;  2-5. 

Phone  107;  Residence  841 
Oberlin  Savings  Hank  Bldg.  | 


Occasionally  a man  stands  out  so 
conspicuously  in  his  profession  that 
we  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  study  him. 
Teaching  as  a profession  has  its  oc- 
casional leader  in  a Pestalozzi  or  a 
Sanderson  of  Oundel.  Really  inter- 
ested and  able  teachers,  men  and 
V omen  with  a passion  for  the  game 
of  it,  are  rare.  Such  a man  was  Wil- 
fred Sherk,  A.B.,  Oberlin,  1899,  who 
died  from  a heart  attack  on  January 
27th  at  his  home  in  Buffalo. 

He  had  taken  this  Master’s  degree 
in  Mathematics  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  had  taught  in  Oberlin 
Academy  and  at  Buchtel  College  be- 
fore coming  to  Buffalo  as  head  of  the 
mathematics  department  of  Lafayette 
high  school.  In  1913  he  undertook,  in 
addition  to  his  high  school  classes,  to 
teach  in  the  newly  founded  Arts  Col- 
lege of  the  University  of  Buffalo,  and 
as  the  institution  expanded  became, 
in  1918,  the  head  of  its  mathematics 
department,  resigning  then  from  his 
post  in  Lafayette  high  school. 

It  was  said  of  President  Harper  of 
Chicago  that  he  taught  Hebrew  as 
though  it  were  a succession  of  hair- 
breadth escapes.  The  students  under 
Professor  Sherk  were  excited  about 
mathematics.  He  could  not  be  called 
an  easy  teacher,  yet  no  one  com- 
plained of  the  load.  He  was  less  in- 
terested in  imparting  knowledge  than 
in  watching  the  reactions  of  his  stu- 
dents, and  in  helping  them  individual- 
ly to  respond.  In  these  days  of  mass 
instruction  few  of  us  realize  the  im- 
portance of  individual  give  and  take, 
the  closeted  conference  method.  He 
had  many  individual  conferences  with 
his  students,  and  enjoyed  this  person- 
al contact  with  them.  His  subject 
was  considered  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar in  college,  and  a high  percentage 
of  those  who  took  their  mathematics 
under  Professor  Sherk  decided  to  con- 
tinue the  study.  His  optimistic  belief 
in  his  subject  carried  them  by  storm. 

I think  ’"’s  greatest  fear  was  that 
of  losing  contact  with  young  people. 
He  wanted  their  confidence,  and  there- 
fore he  trusted  them.  But  there  was 
the  constantly  increasing  age  gap.  It 
was  to  bridge  lliis  that  he  tried  to 
keep  up  on  books  that  the  students 
were  discussing  and  that  he  took  up 
smoking  at  the  age  of  fifty-three.  He 
often  said  ho  liked  young  peojilo  ami 
wanted  them  around  him.  Teaching 
was  for  him  a challenge  to  know  and 


help  them.  In  a special  drill  class  in 
mathematics,  before  the  opening  of 
the  freshman  year,  required  of  all 
who  enter  the  university  from  the 
lowest  half  of  their  high  scohols,  he 
met  the  challenge  by  so  preparing 
them  in  attitude  as  well  as  in  the 
grasp  of  fundamentals  that  only  one 
man  failed  to  pass  the  freshman 


course  from  this  lowest  and  thorough- 
ly doubtful  group.  As  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  loans  and  scholar- 
ships he  took  great  interest  in  spend- 
ing hours  in  the  analysis  of  the  needs 
and  merits  of  applicants.  The  dean 
of  the  Arts  College  said  of  him:  “Pro- 
fessor Sherk  had  less  of  bluff  and 
‘side’  about  him  than  any  other  teach- 
er I have  known.  Withal  he  was 
very  human.” 

Wilfred  Sherk  was  no  cloistered  in- 
dividual. He  accepted,  and  I think 
enjoyed,  large  outside  responsibilities. 
He  was  for  many  years  superintendent 
of  one  of  Buffalo’s  largest  Sunday 
Schools.  Pie  was  chairman  of  Red 
Cross  and  Liberty  Loan  drives,  more 
than  a million  dollars  in  subscriptions 
passing  thrnugb  his  hands.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Arts  Col- 
lege of  the  Univor.sity  of  Buffalo,  in 
that  he  met  in  all  the  early  commit- 
tees and  contributed  mucb  free  teach- 
ing and  administration  in  the  first 
years.  Chancellor  Capen  said  in  com- 
memoration of  him:  “It  is  impossible 
to  appraise  or  duly  recognize  the  full 
value  of  his  fifteen  years  of  service. 
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The  best  human  contributions  are  be- 
yond appraisal.  No  member  of  the 
teaching  staff  has  ever  rendered  a 
greater  variety  of  constructive  serv- 
ices. His  services  were  peculiar  and 
personal,  the  expression  of  an  indi- 
viduality.” 

As  president  tor  a third  time  of  the 
Western  New  York-Oberlin  Alumni 
Association,  he  took  the  time  to  call 
nearly  a hundred  people  on  the  tele- 
phone personally,  to  remind  them  that 
President  Wilkins  was  to  speak  at  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  association. 

But  Professor  Sherk  would  be  inter- 
ested primarily  in  one  final  evalua- 
tion. He  was  called  by  his  students 
"a  horn  teacher,”  which  means  that 
he  studied  his  job  and  learned  it 
through  years  of  interested  applica- 
tion. 


Emphasis  on  the  Dinner 

Toledians  responded  to  the  call  of 
their  president,  Dr.  Clarence  E.  Huf- 
ford,  ’16,  and  secretary.  Miss  Mildred 
E.  Morgan,  ’23,  and  met  tor  their  an- 
nual meeting  February  15. 

Some  fifty  were  on  hand  to  elect 
new  officers,  partake  of  a wonderfully 
fine  dinner,  and  hear  Alumni  Secre- 
tary Olmstead  speak  and  show  pic- 
tures of  campus  life.  The  function 
was  held  at  the  Woman’s  Club,  Cherry 
Street  Building,  which  is  a delightful 
place,  with  its  parlors  and  dining 
room  for  such  affairs. 

New  officers  elected  were;  Presi- 
dent, Dan  Bradley,  ’21;  vice-president 
and  councilor,  George  Vradenhurg, 
’10;  vice-presidents,  Mrs.  Gertrude  D. 
Griffiths,  ’07,  and  Miss  Christine 
Spreng,  ’22;  secretary-treasurer.  Miss 
Helen  Swanson,  ’21. 


Pictures  of  Greece 

The  Oberlin  Women’s  Club  of  To- 
ledo held  their  monthly  tea  on  Sun- 
day, March  3,  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Dan  Bradley  (Eloise  Smiley)  ’22.  Miss 
Christine  Spreng,  ’22,  presided  over 
the  meeting,  in  the  absence  of  Mrs. 
Alice  Allen,  ’09,  the  chairman  of  the 
group.  Mrs.  Ruth  Wells  Chute  sang, 
accompanied  by  Eloise  Marsh.  Miss 
Grace  Gibson,  ’86,  gave  a most  inter- 
esting talk  of  her  summer  in  Greece, 
illustrated  with  pictures  she  had 
brought  from  there. 

Mrs.  Constance  Jaeger  Ver  Nooy, 
’27,  joined  the  group  at  this  meeting. 

E.  M. 


Crimson  and  Gold  in  Cali- 
fornia 

Southern  California  rallied  around 
the  Crimson  and  Gold  of  Oberlin  in 
Pasadena  on  Saturday  evening,  Feb- 
ruary 23.  The  event  took  place  at 
the  University  Club  and  was  attend- 
ed by  77  persons. 

The  speakers  were  Ernest  B.  Cham- 
berlin, ’04,  Franklin  H.  Warner,  ’98, 
Mrs.  Myra  Sturtevent  Nye,  ’96,  John 
M.  Hall,  ’13,  and  Fletcher  Dobyns. 

Miss  Alma  Stickel,  ’99,  played  sev- 
eral violin  numbers.  W.  Maxwell 
Burke,  president,  introduced  the 
speakers.  Among  others  present  were 
Dr.  Delphine  Hanna,  m'Ol,  Dr.  Cliffe 
Johnson  Merriam,  h’25.  Professor  John 
Fisher  Peck,  ’75,  Mrs.  Franklin  War- 
ner, h’26,  Mrs.  Fletcher  Dobyns,  ’89- 
’92,  William  P.  Nye,  ’92-’94,  Edward 
M.  Blake,  ’88-’91,  Mary  K.  Otis  Blake, 
’93,  Dr.  J.  C.  Olmstead,  and  Mrs. 
Myrta  Sturtevant  Olmstead,  ’91-’92, 
’95-’96.  Miss  Feme  Tudehope,  ’17,  is 
the  very  active  secretary  of  this  south- 
ern California  chapter. 


Chicago  Women  Meet  at 
Hull  House 

Mrs.  Adena  Miller  Rich,  ’ll,  finally 
yielded  to  the  importunities  of  years 
and  consented  to  give  a talk  to  the 
Oberlin  Women’s  Club  of  Chicago. 
Not  only  that,  but  she  arranged  a 
luncheon  for  us  in  the  residents’  din- 
ing room  at  Hull  House  beside.  An 
extra  table  was  set  up  to  accommo- 
date the  fifty-five  who  were  present. 

After  luncheon,  we  were  invited  to 
the  Riches’  apartment  and  before  giv- 
ing her  talk  Mrs.  Rich  explained  that 
this  apartment,  which  resembles  a 
bungalow  on  the  roof  of  Hull  House, 
was  built  by  one  of  the  old  residents. 
Miss  Etta  Waite.  To  it  she  brought 
the  beautiful  things  she  collected  in 
Europe  and  the  Orient.  Upon  her 
death,  a few  years  ago,  the  apart- 
ment and  all  its  furnishings  became 
the  property  of  Hull  House.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Rich  have  been  the  fortunate 
occupants  since  then. 

Mrs.  Rich  spoke  on  “ Cuba  as  Host 
to  the  Second  International  Confer- 
ence on  Emigration  and  Immigration.” 
Forty-two  countries  were  represented 
and  commissions  much  like  those  at 
the  League  of  Nations  were  estab- 
lished. While  the  talk  was  given  in 
charming  narrative  form,  it  was  full 
of  information.  L.  S.  P. 


WATSON’S  HARDWARE 
In  Business  in  Oberlin 
for  Thirty  Years 
WATSON’S  HARDWARE 


PFAFF 

& MORRIS 

"The  Store  that  Men  Approve” 

0 S.  Main 

St.,  Oberlin,  0. 

GIBSON’S 


Il'bere  You  and  I Eat 
in  Oberlin 


PICTURES  OF  ALUMNI 


-I.  E.  COLLINS 

OP,ERLI.\  PHOTOGRAPHER 


OBERLIN  HARDWARE 
COMPANY 


Telephone  205 


CHARLES  E.  HERRICK 
for  college  jewblery 
Will  Gladly  Send 
Selection  on  Memo 

7 W.  College  St.  Oberlin 


DALTON’S  BOOT  SHOP 


OS  W.  College  St.,  Oberlin,  O. 


REAL  ESTATE 
To  Rent  or  Purchase 

T.  J.  RICE 

35  W.  College  Oberlin,  O. 


A.  R.  KIMPTON 
jewelry 


21  West  College  St.  Oberlin 
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News  of  Alumni 


’51-’53 — Mrs.  Anna  K.  Bradley  died  at 
her  home  in  Oberliu  Februaiy  21  after  an 
illness  of  several  mouths.  Her  husband 
was  Dwight  B.  Bradley,  ’75,  brother  of 
Dr.  Dan  Bradley,  ’S2,  of  Cleveland,  who 
died  in  ’89.  For  a number  of  years  the 
Bradleys  lived  in  Bangkok,  Siam,  but  Mrs. 
Bradley  returned  to  Oberlln  to  educate 
her  sons.  Dwight,  ’97-’03,  and  Arthur  E. 
Bradley,  ’OS,  survive. 

■74-’7G— lUiss  Edith  Ely  Metcalf  died  at 
her  homo  in  Chicago  on  March  4. 

'70 — Itovillus  R.  Uogers  died  at  his  home 
in  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  February  26,  1920. 
For  4S  years  Dr.  Rogers  had  been  a resi- 
dent of  Jamestown.  For  nine  years  he 
was  the  high  school  principal,  and  for  20 
years  he  was  superintendent  of  schools. 
After  his  retirement  in  1919  he  contin- 
ued in  Jamestown  as  a state  director  of 
Americanization. 

He  had  been  honored  by  his  alma  mater 
in  1915  with  the  degree  of  A.M.,  and  in 
the  same  year  by  Berea  College  with  an 
LL.D.  The  R.  R.  Rogers  School,  a jun- 
ior high  school  of  Jamestown,  was  named 
after  him.  He  had  been  prominent  in  ed- 
ucational circles  in  New  York  state.  For 
a term  he  was  president  of  the  state  coun- 
cil of  city  and  village  school  superinten- 
dents; he  was  twice  president  of  the 
Chautauqua  County  Teachers’  Association. 
He  was  a charter  member  of  the  Univer- 
sity Club  of  Jamestown  and  had  twice 
served  as  its  president.  For  40  years  he 
was  a trustee  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church. 


At  the  time  of  his  funeral  the  public 
schools  were  closed,  i)rlucipals  and  teach- 
ers of  the  schools  and  the  oflicers  of  sev- 
eral civic  organizations  altondod  in  a 
body.  Great  tribute  was  paid  to  his 
memory. 

Ur.  Rogers  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Celeste  'Williams  Brooks  Rogers,  who 
studied  ill  the  Conservatory  from  1879-’81, 
and  by  his  sou  Harold  Lee  Rogers,  ’07,  of 
Now  York  City  and  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 
Edith  M.  Rogers,  ’05,  who  died  some  years 
ago,  was  a daughter. 

’88— Colonel  Frank  L.  Case  represented 
the  Baltimore  chapter  as  councilor  at  the 
mid-winter  council  meeting  February  22. 
While  in  Oberlin  he  gave  an  Illustrated 
lecture  on  South  America. 

'91— Mrs.  W.  A.  Siddall  has  recently 
l)eon  appointed  chairman  of  the  East 
Cleveland  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

’93— Paul  li.  Dudley,  son  of  Dr.  S.  B. 
and  Mary  I.  Dudley,  is  in  charge  of  the 
branch  office  of  Hunter,  Dulin  & Co.,  In- 
vestment Securities,  at  Pomona,  Calif. 
Dorothy  Dudley,  who  took  the  first  three 
years  of  her  course  in  Physical  Education 
in  Oberlin  and  finished  it  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  'Washington,  is  in  charge  of  the 
Physical  Education  of  the  schools  of 
Caldwell.  Idaho. 

ex-’04— Mrs.  Lyllis  Ringland  Geer  is 
teaching  in  Lindbloom  High  School.  Chi- 
cago. 

’95- Dr.  Julia  Patton  represented  Ober- 
lin College  on  the  occasion  of  the  inaugu- 
ration of  Dr.  James  L.  Meader  as  Presi- 


dent of  Russell  Sage  College,  Troy,  N.  Y., 
on  February  22. 

■95-’90— Erwin  Worcester  and  Mrs. 
Thelma  Wendt  were  married  Februarv 
22  at  the  Old  Stone  Church,  Cleveland. 
Mr.  Worcester  Is  owner  of  the  Worcester 
Dairy  in  Olierlln.  Mrs.  AVorcester  has 
been  visiting  nurse  of  the  village. 

c’i)G-*00— A recently  published  list  of 
John  Primlle  Scott’s  successful  songs  con- 
tained 61  titles.  Mr.  Scott  spends  most 
of  his  time  in  composition.  His  home  is 
at  the  Scottage,  McDonough,  Chenango 
County,  New  York,  though  he  spends  a 
part  of  each  year  in  Washington  and  New 
York  City. 

’97— Miss  Frances  K.  Bement,  after  fur- 
lough in  America,  has  returned  to  China 
and  is  located  at  the  American  Board 
mission  in  Foochow. 

'99— Faith  McAuley  is  living  in  the  Clois- 
ters, 5805  Dorchester  Avenue,  Chicago. 

'99— Jessie  Kelly  is  teaching  in  the  Ster- 
ling-Morton  High  School,  Cicero,  111. 

'09— Miss  Annie  E.  Pinneo  is  head  of  the 
English  department  of  the  American  Col- 
lege for  Girls  at  Athens,  Greece.  After 
the  Smyrna  disaster  a school  for  Greeks 
and  Americans  was  begun  in  Athens, 
housed  in  a rented  building.  Miss  Pinneo 
writes  that  at  last  a very  desirable  loca- 
tion has  been  found  and  some  twenty 
acres  purchased  for  the  new  school  they 
plan  to  build.  Her  address  is  American 
College  for  Girls,  Old  Phaleron,  Athens, 
Greece. 


Yoli  Can  Benefit  by  the  Experience 
Of  These  Successful  Men 

Having  attained  a certain  measure  of  success 
in  the  enterprises  with  which  they  are  identified— 
to  a large  extent  through  their  own  efforts— the  Di- 
rectors of  this  Bank  are  well  fitted  to  manage  the 
affairs  of  this  institution.  As  a depositor  and  cus- 
tomer here,  you  benefit  by  their  knowledge  and 
experience. 

You  are  invited  to  seek  freely  any  advice  or 
service  which  they  can  give. 

The  Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Co. 

“ON  THE  CORNER” 

O.  C.  McKEE,  Cashier. 


Ira  Jay  Dutton  died  Kebniary  -1 
In  nrownsvillo,  Texas,  from  Ilu  followed 
l)y  pneumonia.  There  survive  him  his 
widow.  Charlotte  Harrington  Dutton,  '00. 
their  son,  Frank  II.  Dutton,  and  daugh- 
ter, Comstance  Dutton.  Mrs.  Dutton's  ad- 
<!ress  for  the  present  will  be  330  N.  Docu.'it 
Street,  Sycamore,  111. 

•()."  I.eona  Fette  Is  director  of  the 
Crippled  Children's  School  in  connection 
with  the  Sterling-Morton  High  Scliool, 
Cicero,  111. 

•00- Mrs.  UUx  Moss  Stelgely  leaches 
matlunnatics  in  I-indblooni  High  School, 
Chicago. 

•00-Miss  Hois  AValker  is  teaching  in  the 
Oak  Dark  and  Itiver  Forest  Town.shii> 
School.  Oak  Fark,  111. 

'00— Mrs.  Marguerite  Hull  ISadger  is  liv- 
ing at  1*0-1  yih  Street,  Wilmette,  111. 

'07_Dr.  L.  V.  Koos  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  as  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Study  of  Education,  presided  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  society  bold  in  Cleveland  Feb- 
ruary 24-28. 

•(i7_Cbarlcs  U.  Stone  received  his  mas- 
ter's degree  from  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh February  28.  The  subject  of  his 
thesis  was  “A  Study  of  the  Reading  In- 
terests of  Children  During  a Period  of 
Years." 

'uS— Mary  Macintosh  and  Mr.  George  F. 
Bridge  were  married  in  Chicago  February 
12,  1920.  They  are  at  home  at  570  Mil- 
burn  Street,  Evanston,  III. 

•00— Ruth  Johnston  is  teaching  in  Lane 
Technical  High  School.  Chicago,  and  liv- 
ing at  53G  Arlington  I’lace. 

"(K)— Florence  I.  Otis  is  teaching  Journal- 
ism in  the  Proviso  High  School,  May- 
wood,  111. 

'00— The  Archwood  Avenue  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  Cleveland  dedicated  a 
new  auditorium  February  18.  The  ser- 
mon was  preached  by  Pre.sideut  Williajn 
J.  Hutchins  of  Berea  College  and  the 
prayer  was  by  Dr.  Dan  F.  Bradley  of 
Cleveland.  Rev.  Lawrie  J.  Sharp  has 
been  pastor  of  the  church  since  1023.  Un- 
der his  leadership  it  has  grown  largely 
!n  numbers  and  spiritual  power.  Its  new 
physical  plant  is  valued  at  .$1.")0,0(XI. 

*09— Dr,  Jesse  F.  Williams  of  Columbia 
University  spoke  on  ‘‘Education  of  the 
Phy.sical  vs.  Education  Through  the  Phys- 
ical” at  the  convention  of  the  National 
Education  Association  In  Cleveland  Feb- 
ruary 20. 

'00 — Dr.  Joel  B.  Hayden  gave  the  open- 
ing address  in  the  Vesper  program  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association,  held  Iji 
Cleveland  February  24-28. 

e.x-*lO— Mrs.  Helen  Boor  Tingley  is  liv- 
ing at  3122  Grove  Avenue,  Berwyn,  III. 

’ll— Elizabeth  Magee  of  the  Consumer’s 
League.  Cleveland,  discussed  some  of  the 
problems  of  girls  in  industry  at  a confer- 
ence of  college  students  and  Industrial 
girls  from  Y.  W.  C.  A.  clubs  at  Hiram  Col- 
lege recently. 

’12— Helen  Dart  is  vocational  advisor  at 
Harrison  High  School,  Chicago.  Miss  Dart, 
with  Miss  Elizabeth  Hughes,  ’10,  and  Miss 
Ruth  Bartlett,  ’10-11,  lives  at  0850  Cran- 
don  Avenue,  Clilengo. 

"12— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  S.  Lines  have 
recently  moved  from  107  Edmonston  Road, 
Hyiittsvllle,  Md.,  to  13-JO  Madison  Street 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Mr.  Linos  com- 
pletoil  n eonrsc  In  Law  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
College  of  tlie  District  of  Colninbla,  re- 


Interior  of  Chapel,  University  of  Chicago.  Bertram  Q.  Qoodhue  Associates,  Architects. 
The  exterior  of  this  magnificent  new  building  is  also  of  Indiana  Limestone. 


Beauty  and  Permanence 

Make  this  Natural  Stone  Ideal  for  Interior 


and  Exterior  Use 


INDIANA  LIMESTONE  COMPANY 

General  Offices:  Bedford,  Indiana  Executive  Offices:  Tribune  Tower.  Chicago 


' I ’HERE  is  no  other  stone  so  well  suited 
for  sculptured  detail  and  elaborately 
carved  interior  work,  as  well  as  for  ex- 
teriors, as  Indiana  Limestone.  This  hand- 
some, light-colored  natural  stone  has  be- 
come nationally  famous  as  a building 
material. 

Modern  production  methods  now  used 
in  the  stone  industry  bring  Indiana  Lime- 
stone within  the  reach  of  any  institution's 
building  appropriation.  There  is  really  no 
need  of  your  considering  any  less  desir- 
able material  on  account  of  expense. 

The  best  way  to  prove  this  to  your 
own  satisfaction  is  to  get  an  estimate  on 
your  new  building’s  cost  if  constructed 


of  Indiana  Limestone.  We  will  gladly 
give  you  this  information  without  obli- 
gating you  in  any  way.  Simply  put  us  in 
touch  with  your  architect. 

Booklet  Free 

Write  for  our  handsomely  illustrated 
booklet  showing  examples  of  fine  college 
buildings.  It  will  post  you  on  modern  col- 
legiate architecture. 

We  also  have  a book- 
let on  residences  that 
will  interest  any  one 
about  to  build.  Ad- 
dress your  communi- 
cation to  Dept.  8j8, 

Service  Bureau,  Bed- 
ford, Indiana. 
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REBER  JOHNSON 

Professor  of  Vio’in,  Oberlin  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  will  teach 
in  the  CHAUTAUQUA  SUM- 
MER MUSIC  SCHOOL  from 

July  8th  to  August  26fh 

Exceptional  opportunity  to  con- 
tinue musical  study  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  hearing  frequent  con- 
certs by  a Symphony  Orchestra. 

For  Terms  and  Particulars  ad- 
dress above, — or  Chautauqua  In- 
stitution, Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 


We  will  be  glad  to  fill 
mail  orders  for  any 
books  in  print  at 
publisher’s 
price. 


HAYLOR’S 

BOOKS  STATIONERY  GIFTS 

15  West  College  Street 
OBERLIN 


TRADE  MARK 


Removes 

Superflous  Hair 

Roots  and  all! 

Leaves  your  Skin 
Smooth  and  Soft 


MAIL  THE  COUPON 

The  Nestle-LeMur  Co. 

717  Superior  Ave., 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Enclosed  is  $1.00  for  regular 
package  of  ENZIT,  the  fragrant 
wax  depilatory. 

Name  

Street  

City State 


ceiviug  the  degree  of  LL.B.  in  1927,  nnd 
was  admitted  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Bar  in  1927  and  to  the  Maryland  Bar  in 
1928.  He  is  now  serving  as  Conferee  with 
the  Special  Advisory  Committee,  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue. 

*1,S— Mercy  HooUer  teaches  English  at 
Senn  High  School,  Chicago,  and  lives  .nt 
913  Ontario  Street,  Oak  Park,  111. 

'13— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  H.  Stevens  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  have  a daughter,  Mari- 
lyn Charlotte,  born  March  4. 

■14— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  JelUff  (Ro- 
woua  Woodham)  have  a son,  Roger  Wood- 
ham,  born  February  IS,  1928.  Address, 
15.*I2  Ansel  Road,  Cleveland. 

c’14— Richard  Owen  Champion,  aged  0, 
only  child  of  ^Ir.  and  Mrs.  S.  O.  Cham- 
pion (Edna  Traxler),  died  December  15, 
1928. 

'lo— Miss  Francos  Long  has  changed  her 
address  to  S34  Colfax  Street,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

ex-tT5— Rev.  Stephen  D.  Pyle  was  mar- 
ried February  2S,  1920,  in  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
to  Lethe  Eleanora  Morrison.  Mr.  Pyle  is 
a graduate  of  Brown  University;  Mrs.  Pyle 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Illinois 
and  also  has  graduate  degrees  from  there. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pyle  have  left  for  a trip 
abroad. 

'15— Helen  Schoenbeck  is  a teacher  in 
Austin  High  School,  Chicago. 

*16— Mrs.  L.  W.  Chamberlain  (Eleanor 
White)  is  studying  in  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  living  at  .5520  Ellis  Avenue. 

*16— Stanley  A.  Corfman  was  transferred 
on  March  11  to  the  Chicago  ofQce  of  the 
Union  Carbon  and  Carbide  Company  as 
head  of  the  Industrial  Relations  Depart- 
ment. For  a number  of  years  Mr.  Corf- 
man  has  been  doing  industrial  relations 
work  for  the  National  Carbon  Company. 

*10— Mrs.  Allan  F.  Rood  (Elizabeth  Mar- 
tin) has  moved  from  Chicago  to  Cleveland. 
Her  new  address  is  2104  Ronrock  Road, 
Cleveland  Heights.  Mr.  Rood  is  still  ad- 
vertising representative  for  the  Magazine 
of  Business,  but  is  now  in  the  Cleveland 
office. 

*16- Amy  F.  Webster  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  High  School  of  Commerce 
to  the  Southeastern  High  School,  Detroit. 

*18— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  K.  Doolittle 
(Dorotha  Bailey)  have  moved  from  Chi- 
cago to  346  Gregory  Avenue,  West  Or- 
ange, N.  J. 

’ID— Avoline  Kent  is  teaching  in  New  Trier 
Township  High  School,  Kenilworth,  111. 

'20 — Mrs.  .7.  E.  McCune  (Frances  White) 
has  moved  from  Chicago  to  1308  W.  Main 
Street,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

c*20— Gertrude  L.  Miller  Is  leaving  April 
7 for  a trip  abroad,  stopping  at  Naples, 
Rome,  Florence,  Venice,  Vienna,  Munich, 
and  Pari-s.  She  expects  to  be  gone  three 
months. 

*21,  '20-’2l— Dr.  Glonway  Nethorout  and 
Margaret  Walker  are  married  and  are 
spending  a year  in  Europe,  where  Dr. 
Nethereut  Is  studying. 

’22— Eleanor  Bisbee  is  teaching  In  the 
high  school  at  Valparai.so,  Iiul.,  and  spend- 
ing her  week-ends  at  her  home,  7525  King- 
ston Avenue,  Chicago. 

*22— Bertha  l’lu-l[)s’  new  address  is  403 
Walbiidge  Aviuim*,  ToIcmIo,  Ohio. 

'22~Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Winslow 
are  living  at  7117  Bennett  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago. 

•22-Mrs.  Raymond  B.  Sawyer  (.leanetto 


Ela)  is  teaching  in  the  University  High 
School,  Chicago. 

’22— William  E.  Parkhill  is  teaching 
Physical  Training  in  Tildeu  Technical 
High  School,  Chicago.  Mrs.  Pauline  Haer- 
tel  Parkhill  Is  studying  music.  Their 
address  is  at  5226  Dorchester  Avenue. 

h’22— Dr.  Frcdcrich  W.  Norwood,  pastor 
of  City  Temple,  London,  England,  wears 
his  Oberlin  doctorate  hood  each  Sunday 
in  the  pulpit. 


Alumni  Business  Directory 


JOHN  M.  HALL 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

Cable  Address,  “McHall” 

701  Standard  Oil  Bldg.,  10th  and 
Hope  Sts.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


BARTHOLOMEW,  LBEPER  & 
McGILL — Attorn  eys-at-Law 

Engineer’s  Bank  Bldg., 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

R.  O.  Bartholomew,  ’05 
E.  W.  Leeper, ’07  N.  W.  McGill, ’07 


R.  H.  McKELVEY  & CO„  Inc. 
(R.  H.  McKelvey,  ’01) 

Every  Class  of  INSURANCE 
United  States,  Canada,  Europe,  Orient 
43  Cedar  St.,  New  York 


J.  Hugh  Smith,  M.  L.  A. 

Landscape  Architect  and  Engineer 
YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 
Land  Subdivision  Private  Estates 
School  Grounds  Cemeteries 

Parks  Playgrounds 


Become  a part  owner — under  the 
(Fred  P.)  FRENCH  PLAN— of  In- 
come producing  apartment  houses 
or  apartment  hotels  located  within 
four  blocks  of  Grand  Central  Sta- 
tion, New  York  City,  at  a location 
where  exists  the  greatest  demand 
in  the  world  for  homes. 

Investments  may  be  made  from 
$100  to  $100,000.  You  have  safety — 
plus  6%— plus  the  redemption  of 
every  dollar  of  your  original  Invest- 
ment— plus  50%  of  all  profits  dis- 
tributed from  the  operation  of  the 
property  thereafter.  Good  over-the- 
counter  market.  Send  tor  litera- 
ture. 

E.  ALI.AN  LIGHTNER,  ’03 
Fred  F.  French  Investing  Co. 
551  5th  Ave.,  New  York  City 


The  Yocom  Bros.  Co. 

Original  Editions  of  Good 
Books — Reduced  Prices 



$L00 

New  Spring  Lines  on  Display 

“Bloomfield”  Dresses 

“Sterling”  Coats 

Carter’s  Rayon 

Underwear 

What  Can  a Man  Believe  Barton 
The  Man  Nobody  Knows  -Barton 
The  Book  Nobody  Knows — Barton 
The  New  Decalogue  of  Science- 

Wiggam 

First  Book  of  Operas  Krehbiel 
Second  Book  of  Operas-  Krehbiel 
Creative  Chemistry — Slosson 
Trader  Horn 

Abraham  Lincoln-  Charnwood 

Kayser  Silk  Hosiery 

Two  New  Books 

Dodsworth— Sinclair  Lewis,  $2.50 
This  Strange  Adventure  Rinehart,  $2.50 

The  Yocom  Bros.  Co. 

A.  G.  Comings  & Son. 

The 

News  Printing  Company 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

YOUR  EARNINGS 

Most  everyone  works  hard  enough 

Printers  of 

for  the  money  he  is  paid,  but  in  so 
many  cases  loses  out  by  not  realiz- 

THE 

ing  that  a definite  part  of  it  should 
in  turn  work  for  him. 

ALUAINI 

The  really  successful  saves  by  a 

MAGAZINE 

practical  plan  of  daily  thrift,  and 
comes  in  possession  of  a sum  of 
money  which  is  the  result  of  bank 
deposits  and  their  dividend  earnings. 

Anything  in  Printing 

Why  not  call  and  arrange  to  open 
an  account  with  us.^ 

from  a 

4 per  cent  interest  compounded 

Card  to  a Book 

every  six  months. 

I.  L.  PORTER,  Cashier 
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After  College  What? 

The  Drexel  Institute 
Library  School 

Offers  a one-year  course  for 
college  graduates,  and  prepares 
students  for  all  types  of  library 
service. 

PHILADELPHIA 


OBERLIN  INN 

(Replacing  Park  Hotel) 

W.  D.  HOBBS,  Manager 
Oberlin,  Ohio 

Dining  Service 
Unexcelled 


No  Losses 
Income  Fixed 
and  Certain 

The  income  from  a 
John  Hancock  Life  Annu- 
ity is  absolutely  assured.  You 
need  fear  no  losses — no  reduced 
income.  Your  declining  years  can  be 
freed  from  financial  worries  as  they 
should  be.  $1 .000  or  more  will  create 
a life  income  of  unshrinkable  charac- 
ter. For  persons  of  limited  capital, 
there  is  no  safer  way  of  providing  a 
secure  income  for  old  age.  Our  book, 
“Life  Incomes  Through  Annuities,’’ 
tells  what  the  John  Hancock  Life 
Annuity  plan  has  done  for  others — 
what  it  will  do  for  you. 

Send  for  Thi»  Bookt 
INQUIRY  BUREAU 


«r  •••TOM.  M^ttACMWItTTt 


197  Clarendon  Street*  Boston 
Please  send  booklet  “Life  Incomes  Through 
Annuities." 

Name 

AJJrc$t 

A.C. 


ox-c*22-'2.‘>— Virginia  Gohrkons  appoarcfl 
oil  iho  program  ia  violin  solos  at  tho  bnn- 
(liiet  of  the  Exhibitors’  Association  at 
Clevelaml  in  Marcli.  Miss  (.ichrkens  was 
calk'd  from  her  work  at  Uochoster,  N.  Y., 
to  aid  in  the  program. 

ex-'22— Mrs.  lOdgnr  T).  Mcriillnm  (Alice 
Harvey)  is  living  at  THIS  (’rogier  Avenne, 
(.'liicngo. 

'23— Krnneis  Church  is  studying  in  the 
rniversity  of  Chicago  and  living  at  Green 
Hall. 

'23— Marjorie  IJriico  of  Azui,  Argentine, 
.spi’iit  a week-end  with  Uiifus  and  Louise 
Emery,  *23,  in  Huenos  Aires  in  January. 

'23— Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  U.  Tracy 
(Isabel  ]\Iartin)  announce  the  arrival  of 
Dorothy  Martin,  October  23,  1928. 

'24— Mr.  and  Mrs.  T’homas  A.  Miles  '-f 
Cleveland  announce  (he  marriage  of  their 
daughter.  Elorence,  to  Mr.  Ualph  Hamil- 
ton, on  Tuesday,  the  fifth  of  March.  1920, 
in  AVashington,  D.  C.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ham- 
ilton are  living  at  the  Boulevard  apart- 
ments, 2121  New  York  Avenne,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 

*24-'27— Announcement  has  been  received 
of  the  engagement  of  Lucile  Cornelius  to 
Mr.  Harold  Argue. 

‘24— :\Iargery  Dyson  is  teaching  in  the 
Oak  Park  and  River  Forest  Township 
High  School,  Oak  Park,  111. 

'24 — ITeleii  P.  Hamilton  is  studying  in 
the  University  of  Chicago  and  living  at 
Green  Hall. 

'24 — Helen  Miller  is  teaching  in  the  Uni- 
vor-sity  School  for  Girls,  HOG  Lake  Shore 
Drive,  Chicago. 

'25— Mary  Turnbull  has  a position  with 
the  Reuben  Donnelly  Printing  Co.,  Chi- 
cago. 

'25,  '21— Eleanor  R.  Lyons  and  Frank  G. 
Rice  were  married  at  the  bride's  home  in 
Lorain  on  March  2. 

'2.5— Madeline  Field,  now  at  Harvard 
Medical  School,  has  been  appointed  Re- 
search Assi.stant  to  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  Public  Health,  Harvard  Med- 
ical School.  Miss  Field  will  receive  her 

M. A,  this  year  and  will  continue  to  work 
toward  her  Ph.D. 

’2.5— Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  N.  Mosher  (Thelma 
Ottaway)  announce  the  arrival  of  a daugh- 
ter, Alice  Ann,  on  February  4.  Mr.  and 
Mrs  Mosher  are  living  at  39.54  Massachu- 
setts Street,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

'2.5— The  engagement  of  Mj'rtle  E.  Steb- 
ncr  of  liakewood,  to  Edward  E.  Parsons 
of  Pa.sadena,  Calif.,  has  been  announced. 

'25 — 5Ir.  and  .Mrs.  E.  B.  Raymond  of 
rdxon,  III.,  announce  the  engagement  of 
their  daughter.  Dorothy  May,  to  Erwin 

N.  Griswold  of  Shaker  Heights,  Cleveland. 

’25— Mary  Sedgwick  was  married  at  her 

home  In  Cambridge,  Mass.,  on  March  8,  to 
.Mr.  Edwin  Robert  Clark. 

’20— Robert  M.  Duncan  has  returned 
from  El  Institute  Ingles,  Santiago,  Chile, 
and  is  doing  graduate  work  in  Rpanl.sh  In 
Oherllu  tills  semester. 

'27— Louise  Crafton  Is  studying  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  on  a graduate  sohol- 
nrslilp  In  the  department  of  Classics.  Her 
present  address  Is  801  W.  Nevada,  Urhnna. 

’27— Alice  Catherine  F(?rgnaon,  a fellow 
at  the  Tlnlverslty  of  Chleago,  In  Latin, 
has  bemi  imule  research  assistant  for  next 
year.  She  will  go  to  Europe  this  sum- 
mer to  study  certain  mannserlpts. 


'27,  c'28— Sclhy  Harlan  Houston  died  at 
Allen  Hospital,  Oberlin,  March  4.  Peri- 
tonitis following  an  operation  for  appen- 
dicitis caused  his  death.  Mr.  Houston 
was  an  instructor  in  theory  in  the  Con- 
servatory, and  gave  promise  of  success  in 
his  field. 

'28— Marjorie  Beard  Ims  ai-ccpted  a posi- 
tion in  Americanization  work  in  Lorain, 
Ohio.  Mi.ss  Beard  Is  from  a family  of  so- 
cial service  workers,  her  parents,  Mr.  and 
Ml'S.  "Willard  L,  Board,  '91,  are  mission- 
aries in  China. 

'28— Ruth  Tracy  has  returned  from  Eu- 
rope and  has  a position  with  Scribners  In 
New  5'ork. 

ex-c'2S— The  engagement  of  Dorothy 
Hinkley  to  Mr.  J.  Stanley  Farrell  of  Chi- 
cago, was  announced  recently. 

’28— Lin  Ho  has  an  article  on  the  "Con- 
cept of  God"  in  the  February  29  issue  of 
the  Chinese  Students’  Monthly. 

'28— Alice  Kirschner  is  a member  of  the 
radio  cast  broadcasting  dramatics  regu- 
larly each  Tuesday  evening  from  Toledo 
Blade  Station  from  7:00  to  7:30.  Miss 
Kirschner  was  formerly  a member  of  the 
Oberlin  Dramatic  Association. 

’28— Mary  Southard  was  married  to  Mr. 
Herbert  Huffman  in  Dayton  in  February. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pluffman  sailed  March  20 
with  the  Westminster  choir  on  its  three 
months’  European  tour,  after  a series  of 
concerts  in  the  East.  Mr.  Huffman  is  a 
member  of  the  choir  and  Mrs.  Huffman  is 
accompanist  for  leading  soloists  with  the 
choir.  After  returning  to  the  United  States 
they  will  make  their  home  in  Columbus, 
where  Mr.  Huffman  will  be  director  of 
King  Avenue  I^L  E.  Church  and  will  teach 
voice.  Mrs.  Huffman  will  continue  as 
piano  accompanist  and  to  teach  piano. 

*28— The  engagement  of  Martha  F.  Tuck- 
ley  to  Robert  W.  Van  Houten  was  an- 
nounced March  9 at  a bridge  luncheon  at 
her  home  in  Irvington,  N.  J.  Oberlin  peo- 
ple among  the  guests  were:  Wilhelmina 

Taj'lor,  '25,  Laura  5Vhittemorc,  ’20,  Eliza- 
beth Beebe,  ’27,  Mrs.  Catherine  Cameron 
Titus,  '27,  Ruth  Tracy,  '28,  Genevieve  5Val- 
lace,  ’28,  and  Hazel  Gochenauer,  ’28. 

’28— Marcella  M.  Spahr  is  taking  a cour.se 
in  Household  Arts  under  her  mother  in 
Ben  Avon,  Pa. 

m’28 — Mr.  James  Ramsey  has  recently 
been  promoted  by  the  Hercules  Powder 
Co.  from  the  Kenville  plant  to  a better 
position  at  Purlin,  N.  J.  Mrs.  Ramsey, 
who  since  her  marriage,  has  continnod 
ns  secretary  to  President  Wilkins,  has  re- 
signed her  position  and  has  Joined  Mr. 
Ramsey  at  I’arlin. 

ox-’29— Ruth  L.  RherrIU  was  married 
February  1-1,  1020,  to  James  W.  Gorman 
at  her  home  in  Lakewood.  The  bride  was 
attended  by  her  sister,  Margaret,  ’30.  Mr. 
Gorman  Is  a member  of  the  firm  of  of 
Gorman  Bros.,  copper  pinto  engravers  of 
Cleveland.  They  will  make  their  home 
with  lUrs.  Gorman's  father. 

On  the  Albion  college  faculty  are  Mr. 
r*ouis  U.  Rowland,  c’07,  dean  of  the  mu- 
sic school:  Mr.  Harold  Harvey,  head  of 
violin  and  orehostra  work:  Miss  Edith 

Grant,  c'09-’12,  head  of  children's  work 
In  the  music  school;  Mr.  Kenneth  Will- 
iams, '20.  who  I.S  teaching  in  the  English 
department;  Miss  Helen  Glldorslccve,  '21,. 
In  the  dean’s  office. 


StiANCIiAl  ISN’T  IN  CHINA 


The  Shanghai  you  know  isn’t  China.  The  Bund  is  but  a 
section  of  America,  France  and  England  transplanted  to  the 
Chinese  coast.  But  cross  the  Foreign  Concession  boundary 
and  you  are  in  a land  that  was  old  when  the  three  wise 
men  followed  the  star  of  Bethlehem. 

Here  is  the  Great  Wall,  twisting  like  a stone  snake  over 
mountains  and  across  plains  that  the  white  man  has  never 
seen.  Here  is  a little  town  where  Chinese  boatmen  row 
with  their  feet.  Here  are  people  shrewd  enough  to  know 
that  gilded  blocks  and  brown  paper  are  satisfactory  substi- 
tutes for  the  actual  money  they  formerly  burned  on  the 
graves  of  their  ancestors.  Here  are  junks  which  cut  in 
front  of  ocean  liners,  the  better  to  shake  off  the  devil  which 
pursues  every  Chinese  sailor. 

This  is  China,  the  China  you  can  see  comfortably  on  a 
Round  the  World  Cruise.  We  can  furnish  you  with  tickets 
and  advice  to  make  your  trip  pleasant  and  carefree.  Plan 
now  to  go. 


TRAVEL  EERARTMENT 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE  ALUMNI  HOTELS 


Albany,  N.  Y.,  Hampton 
Amherst,  Mass.,  Lord  Jeffery 
Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  Colton  Manor 
Baltimore,  Md.,  Southern 
Berkeley,  Cal.,  Claremont 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Bethlehem 
Boothbay  Harbor,  Maine 

Sprucewold  Lodge  (summeronly) 
Boston,  Mass.,  Bellevue 
Chicago,  111.,  AUerton  House 
Chicago,  111.,  Blackstone 
Chicago,  111.,  Windermere 
Qeveland,  O.,  Allerton  House 
Columbus,  O.,  Neil  House 
Detroit,  Mich.,  Book-Cadillac 
Elizabeth,  N.J.,  Winfield-Scott 
Fresno,  Cal.,  Californian 
Greenfield,  Mass.,  Weldon 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

George  Washington 
Lexington,  Ky.,  Phoenix 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  Lincoln 
Miami,  Fla.,  Ta-Miami 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Nicollet 


New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Woodrow  Wilson 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  Taft 
New  Orleans,  La.,  Monteleone 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Fraternity  Clubs  Bldg. 
NewYorkjN.Y., Waldorf- Astoria 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  Warwick 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  Westbury 
Oakland,  Cal.,  Oakland 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Benjamin  Franklin 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Schenley 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Providence-Biltmore 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Powers 
San  Diego,  Cal.,  St.  James 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Palace 
Scranton,  Pa.,  Jermyn 
Spokane,  Wash.,  Dessert 
Springfield,  III.,  Sc.  Nicholas 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Syracuse 
Urbana,  111.,  Urbana-Lincoln 
Washington,  D.  C-,  Willard 


If  you  travel  to  any  extent  you  should  have 
in  your  possession  at  all  times  an  introduction 
card  to  the  managers  of  Intercollegiate  Alum- 
ni Hotels... It  is  yours  for  the  asking... It 
assures  courteous  attention  to  your  wants  and 
an  extra  bit  of  consideration  that  frequently 
means  much. 

Your  alumni  association  is  participating  in 
the  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotel  Plan  and 
has  a voice  in  its  efforts  and  policies.  At  each 
alumni  hotel  is  an  index  of  resident  alumni  for 
your  convenience  in  looking  up  friends  when 
traveling.  Other  desirable  features  are  in- 
cluded. 

If  you  wish  an  introduction  card  to  the  man- 
agers of  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotels,  write 
to  your  Alumni  Secretary  or  use  the  coupon. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE  ALUMNI  EXTENSION  SERVICE,  iNC. 
369  LEXINGTON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  ALUMNI  EXTENSION  SERVICE,  369  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Kindly  send  me  an  Introduction  Card  to  the  managers  of  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotels. 

Name Cof/ege Ycar_ 

Address 

City State 


